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THE INDIAN MAID’S FAREWELL. 


BY FROFESSOR W. J. WALTER. 


Aun yes! she cried, with aching heart, 
The fondest ones are doom’d to part! 
The hour { long have view'd with fear, 
The dreaded moment now is here; 

Yet do I thank the pi:ying powers, 
Who make this precious moment ours; 
That here, beneath this conscious shade, 
Where our first vows of love were made, 
After each pledge of fondness past, 

Tis given to bid farewell at last. 

For such sweet boon, she gently said, 
How grateful is thy Indian maid! 


And must yon broad, broad waters sever, 
Wide as they roll, our hearts for ever? 
Ah no! the farewell we are taking, 
With tearful eye end bosom aching, 

Is but the passing gloom that shrouds 
The glorious sun; the parting clouds 
Before his splendour melt away, 

And add fresh lustre to the day; 

So the fond hope to meet again 

Shall turn to joy the present pain, 

And bless once more, she smiling said, 
The bosom of thy Indian maid. 


Ah no! this sweet, sequester’d spot, 
Shall never, never be forgot. 

The feelings of this hour shall rise, 
The scene shall live before mine eyes, 
E’en as the warm reality, 

That here I touch, that here I see; 
Again this arm shall rest on thine, 
Again thy hand be clasp’d in mine ; 
Those eyes shall look on me as now, 


Those lips breathe forth the self-same vow. 


And yet, the vision fair, she said, 
Comes but to cheat thy Indian maid! 


And yet, how pleasing! though it may 
Cheat but one moment, and away! 
Yet, ah! what feelings will o’ercast 
The spirit, when it fades at last. 
When flies the vision bright and fair, 
And cold reality is there ; 
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When of thy voice the magic flies, 

And on my ear its music dies, 

And harshly on my waking dream 

Breaks the wild sea-bird’s startling scream. 
It breaks the heart! she faltering said ;— 
She feels it here—thy Indian maid! 


And when I see thy parting sail 

Spread forth to catch the fav'ring gale, 
That bears thee from my native strand 
To that unknown and far-off land; 

Then will I climb yon rocky steep 

That widely overlooks the deep; 

This scarf—thy keepsake—still to you 
Shall fondly wave a last adieu; 

Forget not then :—these eyes shall strain 
To catch the farewell waved again. 
Tears fell—with faltering voice she said, 
Forget not then thy Indian maid! 


This moss-grown seat, this quiet spot 
Shall never, never be forgot! 

In hours when tender thoughts of thee 
Come sadly o'er the memory, 

T'll hie me hither, and renew 

Fond moments that too swiftly flew. 
Yes, here I'll wake to life again 
These mingled hours of joy and pain; 
And feeling all that now I feel, 

In sighs my bursting heart reveal. 
Such hours so passed, she sadly said, 
Alone can cheer thy Indian maid! 


But see! below, in yonder bay 

Thy messmates beckon thee away; 
See my impatient brethren, too, 

Push from the shore their light canoe. 
They tell us ‘tis the hour to part: 

I feel it here—this sinking heart 

Is conscious that its gentlest stay, 
Its only prop is torn away; 

My spirit fails—one moment more 
Support me, and the trial’s o’er. 

One last embrace,—nor chide, she said, 
The weakuess of thy Indian maid! 
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THE BEAUTY TRANSFORMED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


“ CaTuerine,” said young Meredith to his sister, 
as she was hastily passing him, on the way to the 
drawing-room, “stop a moment, and let me speak 
with you.” Catherine paused reluctantly, for she 
was eager to welcome her expected guest. “I have 
invited a friend here, to-night, to whom I wish you 
to be particularly attentive. Ah!” said Catherine; 
“is he very handsome, and rich, and fashionable? 
For he must be either one or all, to make it it an 
object for me to be particularly attentive to him.” 
“ As to his beauty, I leave you to decide—men are 
no judges of each other’s beauty—I know not the 
extent of his wealth—but one thing I do know, Iam 
under obligations to him I never can repay.” Cathe- 
tine looked inquiringly, and Meredith proceeded :-— 
* You remember my journey over the mountains last 
summer, the upsetting of the carriage, my broken leg, 
my being detained so long in a log cabin, sick, and 
as some thought, dying. Well, surely you recollect, 
Catherine, the young man, my fellow traveller, who 
though a stranger, lingered there with me, till I was 
in a state of comparative ease, and watched over me 
like a guardian angel—I do believe, under heaven, I 
owe my life to his tenderness and care—what was 
my delight to meet him, unexpectedly, a few hours 
since in the streets! I insisted upon his coming 
home with me, immediately, but this his engagements 
would not permit. He promised, however, to devote 
the evening to me, and I trust you will not forget the 
high claims he has upon your gratitude and conside- 
ration.” To be sure I will not,” answered Cathe- 
rine, “ I will be as polite as possible, for I feel under 
infinite obligations to him, but as to entertaining him, 
I fear it will be out of my power. I never know 
what to say to these very good pattern people. I am 
sorry he happened to come to-night, as we expect so 
much company. It is really unfortunate,” said she, 
to herself, in a low voice, as she hurried into the 
parlour, to greet, as she supposed, far more attractive 
and distinguished guests, than her brother’s grave and 
quiet nurse. She knew she ought to be very grateful 
to him, but she imagined he must be a very dull 
companion, for Frank had been comparatively dull 
since his acquaintance with him, and always quoted 
Mr. Clifton, when he wished to support any argument 
in favour of morality, virtue, and religion. She was 
tired of his name, for he was Frank’s oracle, and her 
oracles were among the gay and fashionable of the 
land. 

Frank and Catherine Meredith had neither father 
nor mother. An aunt, the widowed sister of Mrs, 
Meredith, was at the head of the household esta- 
blishment, and the delegated guardian of Catherine’s 
youth. Frank had been educated abroad, while 
Catherine was placed in one of the most fashionable 
boarding schools in the country. When the brother 
and sister met, after a separation of many years, in 
the home of their youth, they were as strangers to 
each other. Each vainly sought to read in the other’s 
face and person, the image impressed on their juvenile 
memory. The shy, and somewhat awkward, boy, 
had become the self-possessed and elegant young 


man—the slender, pale, and stooping little girl, the 
graceful, well-proportioned, and blooming young wo- 
man. They both appeared appropriate representatives 
of the beings whose names they bore, and well fitted 
to adorn the station they were destined to fill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith were both devotees of wealth and 
fashion. They had dedicated their children at the 
same altar, but being called away by sudden disease, 
they could only bequeath to them their wealth and 
their example. Mrs. Milner, their maternal aunt, 
stood in a mother’s place to Catherine, and believing 
like her mother, that beauty, dress, and manners made 
up all that is really desirable and lovely in woman, 
she resolved that Catherine should be a model of 
perfection in these three grand essentials. Nature 
had furnished her with the first, wealth with the 
second, and education the third. Frank was proud 
of his sister, Mrs. Milner was proud of her niece— 
she was flattered, caressed, and imitated, Is it strange 
that she should be vain? Frank left his sister with 
regret to take the mountain journey mentioned above, 
and when he returned again after his hair breadth 
escape and protracted absence, she seemed more than 
ever endeared to his affections. But whether from 
the consciousness of having escaped great danger 
from sickness, or the companionship of Clifton, he 
was unaccountably changed, or, as Catherine declared, 
unaccountably dull, She loved her brother, and felt 
bound by every moral obligation to his friend, but he 
was the last person she wished to see. She felt an 
internal conviction she should dislike him, and that 
he would dislike her, and that his presence would be 
a restraint on her gaiety and amusements, On this 
occasion she was dressed with unusual splendour. 
Mrs, Milner, who always presided over the decora- 
tions of her toilet, with as much gravity as a chief 
magistrate over the destinies of a nation, declared 
that nothing was wanting to complete the elegance 
of her attire, very judiciously adding, she had never 
seen her look half so beautiful, and that with such a 
face, and such a dress, she might make a conquest 
of any heart she chose. Catherine entered the room 
with a cheek flushed with the consciousness of beauty, 
and an eye that sought in the glances of others, the 
admiration, she doubted not, was her spontaneous 
tribute. She was soon surrounded by a circle of flat- 
terers, who so completely engrossed her attention, 
she entirely forgot her brother and his dreaded friend, 
and her spirits elated by vanity effervesced in the loud 
and frequent laugh. “Who is that gentleman with 
your brother?” said one of her companions, as an 
accidental opening in the group revealed him, stand- 
ing directly opposite, with a young man in black by 
his side, both apparently waiting for an opportunity 
to approach her. ‘The unmeaning laugh died on her 
lips. There was something in the stranger's aspect 
that rebuked her frivolity, and shamed her into silence. 
“Can that be Mr. Clifton?” thought she. “ How 
different from what I imagined he would be!” The 
next moment her brother pressed forward alone, and 
drawing her arm through his, whispered in her ear, 
“ For mercy’s sake, Catherine, leave those grinning 
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idiots, and try to appear like a sensible girl, the rest 
of the evening. I never was so mortified in my life, 
that Clifton should see you for the first time to such 
disadvantage. He is so very peculiar, so different 
from every other person, and I am so desirous that 
you should please him.” The heart of the vain and 
flattered Catherine rose rebellious at this speech. 
Frank had never spoken so harshly to her before. 
She determined to show her resentment by disre- 
garding his injunctions, and when she received Mr. 
Clifton’s bow of introduction, her countenance ex- 
pressed as plain as words could speak it, admire me 
as I am, for I will not change to please you or any 
individual in the universe.” ‘Two moments after, she 
would have bartered all the incense she had been so 
eagerly accepting, for the power to recall that haughty 
and ungracious look, so ungratefully bestowed, yet 
so mildly received. “Frank is to blame for all,” 
said she to herself, trying to soothe her self-anger, 
by throwing the whole burthen on him, “ he always 
described him as a kind of hum-drum, prosing being. 
When I asked him if he were handsome, he answered 
me evasively, as if he were just not ugly. Men were 
no judges of each other’s beauty! As to wealth and 
fashion he knew nothing about it!—as if any one could 
be so graceful, who had not been educated in refine- 
ment and in the most elegant society! And then to 
crown the whole, for Frank to make me so angry at 
the very moment, when I ought to have been most 
amiable! Oh! that I had been more on my guard!” 

Poor Frank was, as he had said, deeply mortified 
and disappointed. He was a great believer in first 
impressions. He loved and venerated Clifton more 
than any other human being. He knew there was 
much in Catherine’s character, entirely uncongenial to 
his own, but he relied on her beauty and attractive 
manners to disarm his judgment, at first sight, and 
after that, he hoped miracles from the influence he 
was sure Clifton would obtain over her mind. Never 
could he have beheld her under circumstances more 
to her disadvantage, and Frank whe had been look- 
ing forward to the moment when he should introduce 
his sister to his friend, as an era in his existence, felt, 
as if he could never forgive her the disappointment 
she had caused. ‘There was an embarrassing pause 
after the introduction. Frank when alone with 
Clifton, could talk with him for hours, unrestrainedly, 
but the fashionable atmosphere he now breathed 
chilled the expression of his natural feelings, and he 
knew Clifton would be disgusted with what was arti- 
ficial. It was strange he had never been sensible 
before of his sister’s entire want of simplicity of cha- 
racter. He forgot that he had always seen her sur- 
rounded by beings as artificial as herself, and that 
now every look and action was seen through the 
medium in which he fancied his friend beheld them. 
Catherine was not suflered long to remain passive— 
she was solicited for music—*“Are you fond of music, 
sir?’ said she, addressing Clifton, for the first time. 
“ Extremely so,” was his reply. The tone of his 
voice was singularly pleasing. There was no la- 
boured accent to give effect to his words. “ Now, 
I shall charm him,” thought Catherine, “ in spite of 
all his gravity and reserve, for no voice can compare 
with mine in compass, or brilliancy, and my execution 
is declared to be unrivalled.” When she was seated 
at the piano, Frank bent over her, under the pretence 
of arranging the music, and whispered in her ear, 
« Play some of those fine marches, but do not sing 





any of those foolish songs, you are accustomed to do. 
Not to-night, for my sake.” Catherine commenced 
a slow and beautiful march, not for his sake, but for 
the sake of the handsome, and cold-looking stranger, 
whose admiration she resolved to win. She glanced 
her eye carelessly towards him, as she concluded, and 
she thought his countenance was lighted up with 
pleasure, but she was vexed to see that he was looking 
down, and she feared the soft expression she had 
thrown into her face, while playing, had been lost 
upon him. “Oh, sing this song, Miss Meredith,” 
“and this,” reiterated many voices, “ the instrument 
is nothing without your singing.’ “I cannot sing 
to-night,” said she, “I am hoarse—I have a bad 
cold.” “Are you afraid of singing profane songs 
before the young parson ?” said one, who passed for 
a wit, in a low voice, behind her. “ Ridiculous!” 
exclaimed Catharine, “there is no young parson 
here.” “Indeed! I thought the gentleman in black 
was one—and you have looked so grave and solemn 
since his entrance, I imagined he had told you it was 
a sin to smile, and perhaps to sing.” 

He turned as he spoke to one of those vain, volup- 
tuous, and unmeaning songs, to which fashion some- 
times sets its almost omnipotent seal. She had not 
the moral courage to refuse, and urged by her dread 
of ridicule, and desire to show her independence, she 
began in one ef the sweetest and most melodious 
voices in the world, strains which made Frank groan 
in spirit, and wish the piano in the bottom of the sea. 
Intoxicated with the applause she received, she forgot 
her scruples, and continued to sing and play—her 
aunt nodding and smiling at her, as she went waving 
about the room, courting compliments for Catherine, 
that she might repeat them to her, when the company 
had gone. When Catherine rose from the instrument 
her brother and Mr. Clifton had disappeared. She 
looked in vain among the groups of faces for that 
dark and serious eye, whose expression was @ mys- 
tery to her understanding. With mortified feelings 
she retired to her chamber, after the company had 
dispersed, and placing the lights so as to shine with 
full resplendence on a mirror, she took a long and 
deliberate survey of herself, before she divested herself 
of her glittering ornaments. She compared herself in 
imagination with all the bright forms which had re- 
cently beamed on her gaze, and she could not but 
exult in her own preeminence. “I feared I had 
grown ugly,” said she, turning her beautiful profile 
towards the glass, after gazing on the full reflection 
of her features, “ he looked so cold and distant upon 
me. If I have not appeared handsome to him, to- 
night, I can never hope to charm him, for this dress 
is superb, and this bandeau of pearl, contrasts so 
finely with my dark hair.” She unbound her long 
shining hair, and as it hung in luxuriance around her, 
the thought flashed into her mind, that Clifton might 
be an admirer of simplicity, and she resolved to steal 
upon his senses the next time they met, in all the 
sweetness of undecorated maiden loveliness. She 
would wear pure, virgin white, her hair should fall in 
natural waves on her neck, she would look all that 
was gentle and modest, It never entered into the 
heart of Catherine, that man could be enslaved by 
any other charm than beauty, or that beauty, all 
radiant as hers, could fail to captivate the being ex- 
posed to its influence. She had never dreamed that 
an eye less bright might possess a holier charm, or a 
form less fair inspire a deeper emotion. She had never 
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been taught to think that there might be something 
enshrined within, an indwelling beauty, an immortal 
principle, capable of giving grace and lustre to fea- 
tures unattractive in themselves. From a child, every 
instruction she had received seemed to have for the 
ultimate object, external attraction. She was excluded 
from the sun and air, those “ chartered libertines,” 
lest they should add a deeper shade to the roses and 
lilies of nature—her hands were kept imprisoned in 
gloves, to preserve their snowy tints, she was not 
permitted to read or study by candle-light, lest she 
should dim the starry brightness of her eyes, or to 
take long walks, lest her feet should become enlarged 
by too much exercise. “ Katy, my dear, don’t run, 
it will make your complexion red—Katy, my love, 
don’t eat too much, it will make your complexion 
coarse.” A thousand such admonitions as these 
were associated with the memory of her mother, and 
never had her aunt suffered them to be forgotten for 
want of reiteration. Mrs. Milner even exceeded her 
in the minuteness of her instructions. She compelled 
her to wear a linen mask, during the long summer 
nights to enhance the delicacy of her skin, and to 
put on a deep bonnet, in her own room, whenever 
she sat by an open window. ‘Thus brought up from 
infancy in the worse than Egyptian bondage of fashion, 
poor Catherine had no conception of the unfettered 
joys of nature. When at school, she was confined 
within the walls of a city, and obliged to submit to 
the iron rules of an ultra-fashionable instructress. 
To do her justice, she was a docile pupil, and gra- 
duated with all the honours of the institution. 

Frank Meredith had accompanied Clifton to his 
own room, and sat with him long after midnight. It 
seemed that Clifton possessed the master-key to his 
soul, for it was only when he was alone with him, 
that he suffered his thoughts to flow out unchecked, 
and expressed the desires and hopes that were strug- 
gling into existence within his bosom. « Clifton,” 
said he, “ I have not lived since you parted from me; 
I have been dragging on a joyless being, incapable 
of feeling sympathy, or imparting delight. Catherine 
calls me dull and stupid, and so I am, but she knows 
not how vain and valueless all my former pursuits 
now appear to me—she knows not with what loath- 
ing I turn from the false pleasures she so eagerly 
pursues.” “I know not,” repeated Clifton, in a 
reproachful voice, “ are you convinced yourself that 
they are incapable of satisfying the vast desires of an 
immortal mind, are you conscious of the fire of eter- 
nity burning within you, and can you sit down in 
silence, and see your own and only sister endeavour- 
ing to quench what is unquenchable, to destroy what 
is indestructible, without warning or rebuke? Frank, 
I did hope better things of you.” “I know I have 
been wrong,” answered Frank, ingenuously, “ but I 
want your moral courage. A thousand times have I 
been on the point of declaring to her all that has 
been passing in my heart; the reflections that were 
awakened on my sick bed, the influence of your ex- 
ample and conversation, but I have always been in- 
terrupted by some vanity in the shape of dress, or my 
good aunt, or some fashionable dangler—I never 
could find the favourable moment—and though I can 
feel, deeply, keenly feel, I cannot find language to 
give utterance to my thoughts, Catherine would call 
me crazy if I should tell her what is passing within 
me, when she deems me merely listless and unoccu- 
pied, ‘To tell the truth, I have not dared to contend 


with the unhallowed influences around her, while I 
become more and more angry to see her yielding to 
their power. Yet, believe me, Clifton, she is not so 
vain and foolish as she forced you to think her this 
night. Nature intended her for something better 
than a mere belle.” « Your sister is beautiful,” said 
Clifton, “ beautiful and young, and greatly to be pitied. 
I could have wept to see her adorned like a victim 
to be sacrificed on the altar of a godless world—Il 
thought of my own sister—as fair, and oh! how much 
more lovely, whom three months since I consigned 
to the dust, and I asked myself, what hope or conso- 
lation would be my portion now, if the bloom of her 
youth had been wasted in scenes like these. She 
died in her sixteenth spring—she died in my arms, 
with the smile of rapture on her pallid lips, and anti- 
cipated glory, gleaming from her closing eye.” Clifton 
paused and looked upward with a heavenly expression, 
then turning towards Frank with an earnest and fer- 
vent manner. “ Do you love your sister?” “ Better 
than any thing in this world, except yourself.” “And 
with this love, then, glowing in your heart, and be- 
lieving as you do, in the existence of that eternal 
world, of which she has scarcely been allowed to 
dream, convinced of her accountability to God, for 
all the gifts he has bestowed, an accountability which 
has never been impressed on her conscience, what 
would be your reflections if you saw her struck down 
by the angel of death, even as my sweet and bloom- 
ing Jane, conscious that you had never even whis- 
pered in her ear— This is not all, my sister—this 
bright, but shadowy scene—eternity’s beyond! ”"— 
« Clifton,” said Frank, impetuously, “ you have saved 
my life—I know I should have died on the moun- 
tains, when that burning fever was drying up my 
veins, if you had not watched over me with more 
than woman’s tenderness. But this is not half the 
debt. You roused my mind from its long and deadly 
lethargy, and it has ever since been heaving and 
struggling for that giorious liberty of the children of 
God, you taught me to pant after. But I am not yet 
free—I am too weak to help others break their 
bonds. Do this for me, and I will bless you. Come 
and remain with us, and be our Mentor and our 
guide. Catherine is scarcely more a devotee of the 
world than I was, when first you knew me. Be not 
afraid of coming in contact with vice and folly—we 
must sometimes handle the dross of earth, to extract 
its gold. You will not be contaminated, and we 
shall be purified.” «It pains me, my friend,” replied 
Clifton, “ that you should ascribe a power to me that 
belongs to God alone. If I have been instrumental 
in his hands of exciting in you, a thirst for living 
waters, give thanks to Him from whom those living 
waters flow—I am but a fellow pilgrim with you, 
through the wilderness of life, and having, like you, 
drank deep of the feverish streams of pleasure, and 
found them unsatisfying, I have been directed to a 
pure and purifying fountain, and I could but ask you 
to taste and live.” 

Clifton could not be persuaded to make the house 
of his friend his home, but he consented to remain 
near him, for a time, and to visit him, as often as he 
could be assured of finding him at liberty to act as a 
rational being. He promised too, to converse with 
Catherine, as a rational and immortal being, and to 
persevere in the task, though he might meet with 
displeasure, and disgust from her. It was a novel 
task, indeed, to be imposed on a young and handsome 
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man, to tell a flattered beauty of her faults instead 
of offering incense to her vanity, but the rays of Cathe- 
rine’s beauty fell as coldly on Clifton’s eye, as the 
sunbeams reflected from a sheet of polar ice—as he 
had told her brother he looked upon her with the 
sincerest pity for her own sake, and with sentiments 
more tender for his, for his soul clave unto Frank’s, 
even as Jonathan’s unto David, “ with a love passing 
the love of woman.” It was a love that stretched 
far beyond the limits of time, and followed its object 
through the unwasting ages of eternity. Catherine 
adopted the plan of elegant simplicity she had pre- 
viously arranged, and appeared without any ornament 
but a single white rose, wreathed in her dark locks. 
But with all her practised graces, and determination 
to be admired, she found it impossible to preserve 
with Clifton those artificial manners for which she 
had been so much applauded. His graceful gravity 
checked the affected laugh, which so often rung 
without merriment. Whenever she met his mild, 
serious, yet deeply penetrating eye, she forgot to add 
a languishing softness, or sparkling brilliancy to her 
own. Absorbed in the contemplation of his singular 
and to her mysterious character, she, for almost the 
first time in her life, forgot herself, and looked and 
moved as nature prompted. As she listened to his 
conversation so superior in intellect to what she was 
accustomed to hear, she felt ashamed that, instead 
of cultivating her powers of reason and expression, 
she had aimed at nothing higher than brilliant non. 
sense. One evening she walked in the garden with 
Clifton and her brother, for it was sunset, and Mrs, 
Milner thought at that hour, she might venture in the 
air with impunity. Clifton was an enthusiast, when 
speaking of the beauties of nature, and he never spoke 
of a tree or flower, without leading the thoughts to 
the divine mysteries of creation, and endeavouring to 
raise them to their great and glorious Author, Cathe- 
rine was a skilful botanist, but here was a lore in 
which she was altogether unlearned. When she ac- 
companied them in their walk, she thought to herself, 
«“ Now shall I have an opportunity of shining,” but 
when Clifton began to speak of the beauties to which 
she directed his gaze, he soared so far beyond the 
limits of her capacities, she felt as if she were left 
grovelling behind. Frank gathered a beautiful rose, 
and gave his sister as they passed the bush, on which 
it was blossoming. She took it with a smile, and was 
about to place it in her bosom—“ Oh, my God!” she 
passionately exclaimed, suddenly dropping the flower. 
A thorn had pierced her finger, and the blood stained 
its snowy surface. Clifton started and a flush passed 
over his face. He turned towards her but not to sym- 
pathize in so trivial an accident: “ Miss Meredith,” said 
he, “ forgive me, if I speak with a plainness you are 
not wont to hear. It is inexpressibly painful to me, 
to hear the most holy and august name in the universe 
uttered irreverently. Even in prayer, I cannot breathe 
it, without melting with tenderness or trembling with 
awe.’ Catherine turned pale at the solemnity of the 
rebuke, then reddened with anger, shame and asto- 
nishment, till, at length, unable to control her excited 
feelings, tears she could not hide gushed from her 
eyes, “I did not mean to wound,” said he, “ forgive 
me, I ask once again, if I have spoken too harshly. 
But believe me, I address you as a friend, less flatter- 
ing, perhaps, than many who bear that name, but 
more sincere. Angels rejoice when the lips of beauty 
unite with them in strains of adoration and praise of 
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the source of uncreated glory, but angels weep, if be- 
atified beings can weep, when youth and beauty live 
regardless of the high, the undeniable claims of their 
Maker on their soul.” There was an earnestness, a 
tenderness in his voice and manner, that disarmed 
her resentment, but as her anger died away, her tears 
flowed more freely—“ You are very, very solemn, 
Mr. Clifton,” said she, “I spoke thoughtlessly; I 
know, I am too apt to do so, but I little dreamed I 
was giving you pain.” Frank felt for the distress of 
his sister, though he was delighted at her unexpected 
sensibility. He drew her arm through his, and lead- 
ing her towards the summer-house, entreated Clifton 
to take advantage of the present calm and uninter- 
rupted moment and converse with them both as if he 
were addressing a brother or a sister, “ A sister,” 
repeated Clifton, the words touched the chords of 
memory, “ Miss Meredith, shall I speak to you of a 
sister, who was unutterably dear to my affections? 
who, one year since, was blooming in health as you 
now are, but who now sleeps in death? You say I 
am very solemn, and I now choose a solemn theme, 
but to me it is a delightful one, a glorious one.”— 
Catherine shuddered. Death was associated in her 
mind with images of darkness and horror, for she 
thought only of the body returning to dust, consigned 
to corruption and the worm, not of the soul ascend- 
ing to the God who gave it. It was an awful subject 
to her, yet she felt a curiosity, restrained by fear, to 
know how his young sister had met the conqueror’s 
coming. “Glorious!” exclaimed she, “ oh! it must 
be terrible !” « Death had no terrors for her,” replied 
he, “ though he came to her in the spring time of her 
youth. She welcomed him as a messenger from God, 
whom she loved as a reconciled Father, and laid her 
head on his cold bosom as gently as if she were re- 
clining on a pillow of down, Do you ask me what 
it was that made her dying hour a scene of such holy 
tranquillity? It was faith in him who had died to 
redeem her, who had himself passed through the 
portals of the tomb, and left behind him a long track 
of glory. ‘I know that my redeemer liveth,’ were 
the last words she uttered, and had you seen the 
seraphic expression of her eye and the smile that lin- 
gered on her lips even after the spirit had departed, 
you would have felt with me, the reality, the beauty, 
the grandeur of religion.” Catherine listened and 
wondered. The rays of the crimsoned west were 
reflected on the face of Clifton, through the parting 
boughs that shaded the window of the summer-house. 
Its usually pale hue was lighted up with a fervent 
glow, and his eyes beamed as she thought with more 
than earthly fire. And yet he was speaking of death, 
a subject, the mere mention of which never failed to 
blanch the roses of her cheek and freeze her blood 
with horror, “ Religion,” thought she, “ what is re- 
ligion? Does it consist in such a life as mine? In 
dressing, shining, practising to be admired, in living 
but for flattery and display, in a life of idleness and 
dissipation ?” ‘Thus Catherine’s awakened conscience 
interrogated her when she retired to the solitude of 
her chamber, and a still, small voice within gave back 
the faithful negative. Lost in her new reflections 
she did not notice the entrance of a servant, who 
came loaded with band-boxes, sent by the milliner 
and mantua-maker, containing articles for which she 
had been impatiently waiting. Mis. Milner, who 
always fullowed these arrivals, and who never moved 
without a bustle, roused her from ner reverie. “ Why 
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Catherine, my love,” said she, “ what is the matter, 
that you seem so indifferent about these beautiful 
dresses! You have been crying—spoiling your eyes 
and complexion—I know it by the red circle round 
them—what can be the matter? You have been 
moping these two or three days—ever since that 
Clifton has been here, and a most disagreeable young 
man he is, I am sure.” “ Disagreeable, aunt,” re- 
peated Catherine, with some warmth. “ Yes, ex- 
ceedingly so,” replied Mrs. Milner, “he has not said 
a civil thing to you yet. It was kind in him to take 
care of Frank, when he was sick, and that is the only 
reason I tolerate him. I can’t bear people who look 
as if they thought themselves so much better than 
other folks. He does not take any more notice of 
you than if you were his grandmother. I hope it is 
not that which makes you low spirited.” No, in- 
deed,” said Catherine, her vanity which had slumbered 
for a little while, piqued at the remark, “I do not 
care for his attention, but I am sure he is polite and 
kind. He has been speaking to me of his sister, a 
beautiful young girl, who died a short time since, and 
it was impossible not to be affected by the manner in 
which he described her death.” “Ido not see the 
use of his talking to you about these things,” an- 
swered Mrs. Milner with some asperity, “it only 
serves to damp one’s spirits, and does no good to any 
one—I always avoid them myself.” “ But aunt,” 
said Catherine, “ shall we not be obliged to think of 
them sometimes? If we must die ourselves—” “ Non- 
sense,” interrupted Mrs. Milner. “I will not hear 
you talk in that gloomy strain. We ought to enjoy 
ourselves as much as possible in this world, and not 
trouble ourselves about leaving it till the time comes. 
Look at this superb dress. There is not another 
pattern in town—you must wear it to-morrow evening 
at Mrs, R.’s for there is to be a splendid party there.” 
She unfolded the robe, richly ornamented with lace 
and novel decorations before Catherine, whose eyes 
began to sparkle, as they were wont to do, in the 
contemplation of her finery, long and early acquired 
habits of vanity and love of admiration, triumphing 
over the better feelings that were beginning to strug- 
gle in her heart. That night her thoughts were 
strange and confused. She tried in vain to sleep— 
at one moment the deep-toned voice of Clifton seem- 
ed ringing in her ears, rebuking her profane levity, at 
another, the shrouded form of his once blooming 
sister, rose pale and cold before her shuddering gaze, 
then the glittering image of herself in her new attire, 
the centre of an admiring crowd came dazzlingly 
over the shadows of the tomb. Over all there brood- 
ed one overwhelming idea, which once admitted, she 
could not shut out, that though she had lived an 
atheist’s life, there was indeed a God from whese 
presence and whose power she could not flee. The 
breathing silence of the night, its sweeping shadows, 
through which the stars were gleaming like the my- 
riad eyes of omniscience, the lonely voice of the wind 
sighing through the trees, deepened the awe that op- 
pressed her soul. Mrs. Milner rebuked her in the 
morning for her pale complexion, and insisted upon 
treating her as an invalid, and confining her to her 
room. By this means she hoped to keep her from 
the society of Clifton, whose influence she dreaded 
more than she was willing to acknowledge. She 
thought her, however, sufficiently recovered in the 
evening, to attend the party at Mrs. R.’s for which 
splendid preparations had been long making. Ca- 


therine did not devote as much time as she was 
wont to do, in decorating her person, but her aunt 
supplied the deficiency, by over zeal on her part. She 
twisted and untwisted her hair, curled and uncurled it, 
waved and braided it, till Catherine declared her 
head ached and she would rather go as she was, than 
be tortured any longer. She was beginning to think 
there was an interior to her head, which had been 
left to shameful neglect and poverty, while costly 
gems, and time, than gems more precious, had been 
constantly lavished on the exterior. Catherine re- 
ceived that evening 2 lesson she little expected, and 
it was not the less salutary. After playing and sing- 
ing for the gratification of the company, and being 
complimented and admired as usual she began to be 
weary. She feit a void unfelt before. She looked 
on the young men who surrounded her, and thought 
how they sunk into insignificance, even in personal 
comparison with Clifton, to say nothing of his lofty 
intellect, his pure and spiritual conversation. Every 
thing that was said to her sounded silly and vapid. 
She wanted to be alone, and taking advantage of a 
moment, when a new singer was engaging general 
attention, she retired into the piazza, where the beauty 
of the night had already attracted many of the guests. 
She stood a moment in the shade without being per- 
ceived, quite near a young gentleman and lady who 
were engaged in earnest conversation. She had no 
intention of acting the part of a listener, but hearing 
her own name, she involuntarily held her breath that 
she might not lose the accompanying words. The 
gentleman was one of her professed admirers, the 
young lady one of her warmest professing friends. 
“ You have been saying all these fine things before 
to Catherine Meredith,” said the young lady, “ you 
are the professed worshipper of her beauty. Why 
attempt to lay offerings at a meaner shrine?” “ Ca- 
therine Meredith,” repeated he, emphatically, « why 
it is the fashion to admire her, and her vanity is so 
excessive and so exacting, it is impossible for a young 
man to be in her presence, without being forced to 
pay tribute to it. And then her vain, foolish aunt, 
taxing every one’s admiration for Catherine, and com- 
pelling them to declare her a super-angelic being!” 
“ But surely you think her handsome ?” asked the 
young girl, in a delighted voice, “I never thought her 
so myself, but feared to confess it, lest I should be 
accused of envy.” “ Yes, rather handsome,” was the 
reply, “ but nothing to excite interest. She reminds 
me of Moore’s description of that beauty unchange- 
ably bright which annihilates love, with its own daz- 
zling excess—oh! no—I flatter her, it is true, for it 
amuses me, but neither she, nor fifty thousand such 
as she, could ever touch my heart.” Here something 
was added in a lower voice, something probably 
meant for her exclusive ear, and they passed on into 
the moonlight, leaving Catherine first petrified with 
astonishment, and then glowing with indignation. 
“ Are these,” thought she, “the friends in whose 
sincerity I have confided, to whose professions I have 
lent a charmed and willing ear?” Bitter was the 
pang to find herself an object of ridicule and contempt, 
where she believed she was almost worshipped. Un- 
used to self-controul, and too proud to suffer her 
feelings to be visible to those who would triumph in 
her mortification, she complained of a violent head- 
ache to her aunt, and induced her to return home. 
The same young man pressed forward to assist her 
into the carriage, with that devoted admiring air he 
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always assumed, but Catherine giving him an inex- 
plicable look, coldly declined the offered civility, to 
the great astonishment and displeasure of her aunt. 
« You are very strange to-night, Catherine,” said Mrs. 
Milner. “I thought Mr. was a great favourite 
of yours.” “I hate him, I detest him,” cried she, 
“JT never wish to hear his name mentioned in my 
presence.” Her long repressed feelings here burst 
forth, and throwing herself back in the carriage, she 
wept the bitterest tears she had ever shed in her life. 
Wounded pride, mortified vanity, envy, jealousy, and 
anger, raged like a whirlwind in her bosom. It 
was long before she would explain to her aunt the 
cause of her mysterious agitation, and when she did 
so, the violence of Mrs. Milner’s indignation swept 
away Catherine’s in its stronger current. She 
exhausted herself in giving vent to her anger and 
retired to her room in a state bordering on hysterics. 
As Catherine crossed the gallery that led to her 
chamber, the servant wh lighted her, begged her to 
stop and speak to a little girl, who seemed in great 
distress about her mother, and had been there once 
before, during their absence. She had just made an 
appeal in her behalf to Mrs, Milner, but in vain—she 
was too much engrossed with her own imagined 
wrongs, Catherine was precisely in that state of mind 
when she was rejoiced to be carried away from her- 
self. She turned to the child, and bade her make 
known her wants. The little girl came forward, 
trembling and weeping, and in a few simple words 
declared her errand. Her mother was poor, very 
poor, who lived in a little alley not far distant. She 
supported herself by her daily labour, and two or 
three little children, whom she left at home during 
the day, and to whom she returned at night, with the 
wages she had earned. This night she had returned 
very ill, and laid down in her bed, without speaking. 
The eldest of the little girls, whose name was Nelly, 
ran over to beg one of the servants of Mrs. Milner 
to come to her mother’s assistance, for she was 
afraid she was going to die.” “There was a good 
gentleman here,” said Nelly who told me he would 
send her a doctor, but I am afraid to be left with 
mother, and brother, and sister are littleer than I.” 
Catherine thought there was but one good gentleman 
in the world, and that was Cl‘fton. The tears of the 
little girl affected her surprisingly. “It is but a few 
steps,” said she, “and the moon is shining brightly, 
I will go with you myself, and see what can be done 
for your mother.” ‘Then telling Nelly to lead the 
way, she bade the astonished waiting-maid follow, 
and set out, for the first time in her life, for the 
abode of poverty, sickness, and perhaps of death. 
With nothing but a light scarf thrown over her splen- 
did dress, she glided through the alternate shadows 
and moonbeams, by the side of the misirable child, 
like one of those bright genii, described in oriental 
tales. She was hardly conscious of the impulse that 
led her on, She was greatly excited, and having read 
one lesson of the world’s vanity, she felt a feverish 
desire to peruse another, in a far different scene. It 
was not till she reached the door of the low wretched 
dwelling, she was sensible of the extraordinary situa- 
tion in which she had placed herself. Nelly softly 
lifted the latch, and held the door for Catherine to 
pass in, with that courtesy which nature sometimes 
teaches the humblest of its children. Catherine paused 
upon the threshold, for she felt that she was treading 
on holy ground. A voice, too, reached her ear whose 





tones breathed of the tranquillity of heaven. A single 
lamp, placed on a low table near the bed, dimly 
lighted up the apartment, and revealed to the appalled 
view of Catherine, the livid countenance of the appa- 
rently dying woman, She lay extended on a straw 
pallet, rigid and motionless, with no symptoms of life 
about her, but an occasional wild rolling of the eyes, 
which were of a livid black, and contrasted fearfully 
with her ashy complexion. Two little pale, terrified 
looking children, crouched near the foot of the bed, 
and kneeling by its side, was a figure which Cathe- 
rine thought she would have recognised in the most 
distant isle of the ocean. It was Clifton, who, like 
his divine Master, made it his business to go about, 
binding up the wounds of sorrow and sin, and sooth- 
ing the evils of suffering humanity. He had sent a 
physician, who had but just left the cabin, but he 
came himself, to see if he could not minister comfort 
and give counsel to the soul of the invalid. He 
found her in that condition, when it is impossible for 
man to tell what is passing between the spirit and the 
mighty God into whose presence it is about to appear, 
and kneeling down, he commended her to Him, in 
whose sight the dweller of the mud-walled cottage 
and the inmate of the palace are equal. Catherine 
held her breath, as that solemn, fervent, thrilling 
prayer rose like incense above the couch of death. 
He was not aware of her presence. He remembered 
only the presence of the omnipotent Jehovah, and the 
poor sufferer, for whom he was interceding, and by 
this simple, yet sublime act of faith and devotion he 
transformed that miserable apartment into a scene 
of grandeur and of glory. When Clifton rose from 
his knees, Nelly who had stood in mute awe by the 
side of Catherine, approached her mother, and took 
hold of the hand, which was no longer conscious of 
her touch. Catherine followed, trembling and bewil- 
dered, and encountered the wondering gaze of Clifton, 
who turned round at the fuotsteps of the child. The 
lamp flashed up at this moment, and reflected its rays 
full on Catherine’s glittering figure, so strangely con- 
trasting with the poverty and gloom of the place. 
The dying woman seemed to be roused by the gleam, 
and opening her eyes once more, fixed them upon 
Catherine with such a wild, unearthly glare, she 
could scarcely repress the scream of terror that rose 
to her lips. Clifton drew near Catherine. “ You had 
better return,” said he, “ you cannot relieve her, for 
she is beyond all human aid. ‘Take these poor or- 
phans with you, and give them shelter for the night. 
Let your attendant remain here. I will see you 
safely home, and then return, and keep watch with 
her while life lasts.” “Can I do nothing to assist you?” 
asked Catherine, ashamed of her helplessness and her 
fears. “There is nothing to be done,” replied he, 
« but I rejoice that you have been led here for your 
own sake. ‘This scene needs no comments. It is 
awful but chastening.” Here a deep groan from the 
bed, made Catherine start and shndder, and Clifton 
pitying her agitation, took her hand and drew her 
gently away. The children sobbed and clung to the 
bedside of their mother, refusing to leave her, and 
Clifton thinking it kinder to indulge their feelings 
than to force them, suffered them to remain behind. 
When they came into the open air and saw the pure 
and blessed ‘moon shining above, Catherine felt as 
if she were emerging into more celestial regions than 
she had ever inhabited before. A sixth sense seemed 
to have been imparted to her, whereby the glory of 
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God was revealed to her soul. The heavens no 
longer appeared to her a mere expanse of starry blue, 
made to gratify man’s nightly vision, or to exercise 
the genius of the astronomer, but a tablet on which 
was impressed in burning and eternal characters, the 
wisdom, the power, the infinity of the creating un- 
created hand. The shadows of death were left rolling 
behind, forming a dark back ground for these living 
splendours, ‘The consciousness that she had some- 
thing existing within her, destined to live when the 
moon, and the stars, and the heavens themselves were 
no more, swelled in her bosom, and oppressed while 
it exalted her. When Clifton parted with her at her 
own door, he simply said, * May God bless you, Miss 
Meredith.” ‘The words were few, but every thing 
that was kind and feeling was expressed in the deep 
and heartfelt sincerity of the tones. Catherine could 
not sleep, turough the long watches of the night. 
How much had she learned during the past hours of 
the treachery, the falsehood, the vanity of the world. 
She reflected with shame and remorse on the stormy 
passions that had been excited in her breast. They 
had all subsided in the chill, still atmosphere of death. 
The beauty which she had lived to adorn and display 
seemed now worthless in her eyes, doomed as it was 
to turn to dust and ashes, while the deathless prin- 
ciple which had been slumbering under the influence 
of such fatal opiates, now awakened and rose upon 
the ruins of demolished vanity and pride, with super- 
natural energy. 

The woman died a few hours after Catherine left 
her. Her first thought when she heard the intelli- 
gence was for the destitute orphans, She knew they 
had a friend in Clifton, but she wanted to aid him in 
this labour of love. Her only difficulty was in break- 
ing the matter to her aunt, and in gaining her consent 
and co-operation. Frank unfortunately was absent, 
who would have assisted her in this extremity, and 
though with some misgivings, she entered upun her 
explanation. Mrs. Milner was aghast with horror, 
when she learned that Catherine herself had breathed 
infected air, had stood by the bed of death, and per- 
haps exposed herself and the family to some loath- 
some disease. She called for camphor, lavender, and 
cologne, and insisted upon Catherine’s bathing her- 
self in the odorous waters, as many times as the proud 
leper was commanded to wash in the waves of Jordan, 
The children—she would not hear of them. They 
might bring distemper with them, there was an orphan 
asylum in which they could be placed. She was 
going to make immediate preparations to leave the 
town, and visit some watering place, where they 
would be secure from contagion. Baffled in her be- 
nevolent wishes, Catherine entreated Clifton to find a 
home for the orphans, on the condition that she 
should be allowed to defray all expenses connected 
with the charge. This Clifton did not resist, for he 
knew it would flow back in blessings on herself. 

A pious and respectable widow consented to re- 
ceive them, and Catherine never forgot her protegés. 
Mrs. Milner’s alarm did not subside, and another 
motive unavowed, induced her to hasten her departure, 
her anxiety to remove Catherine from the influence 
of Clifton. Her anger too, at the occurrence which 
took place at the party, accelerated her movements. 
Catherine saw with dismay the arrangements for their 
speedy removal from the society of one, whom she 
now regarded as her best counsellor, and truest friend. 
Frank openly resisted the plan, but finding it in vain 
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to alter his aunt’s determination, he urged Clifton to 
accompany them, with all the eloquence of which he 
was master. “I cannot go with you,” replied he; 
here Mrs. Milner breathed freely, « but I will endea- 
vour to follow,” here her brow again clouded, while 
Catherine’s brightened as if a sunbeam flashed over 
it. They were to commence their journey early in 
the morning—Clifton lingered till a late hour in the 
evening. He spoke to Catherine with all the freedom 
and tenderness of a brother, and at her own request 
sketched the outline of his sainted sister’s character 
and life, for Catherine resolved in her heart, she 
would make them the model of her own. She no 
longer thought it a gloomy theme—she could even 
hear him speak of death without shuddering, for she 
began to perceive beyond its shadows, the dawn of 
an eternal day. “ Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Milner, as the carriage rolled away from the door, 
and the last glimpse of Clifton'’s figure was excluded 
from their view. “ For what?” asked Frank, ab- 
ruptly. For being relieved of the company of that 
young man. He has changed you and Catherine 
into perfect mopes, and me too, almost—I really 
have not felt well since he came among us.” Cathe- 
rine either could not or would not speak. She sat 
veiled in a corner of the carriage, and turned not at 
the voice of her aunt—not so Frank—he could not 
hear Clifton lightly named. “Aunt,” said he, warmly, 
“ there is more real worth in one joint of Clifton’s 
little finger, than in all the young men you ever knew 
in your whole existence. He is truth to his heart’s 
core. He would sacrifice his life for his enemy— 
more he could not do for a friend. Mopes! I never 
knew one hour of real happiness till I knew him, nor 
Cgtherine either, I am confident, though she may not 
be bold enough to declare it.” “ Well, Frank,” re- 
plied she, angrily, “« I will not say more now as you 
are so warm, but I never wish to see him again as 
long as I live.” Perhaps not, my dear aunt, but 
when you come to die, you may wish in vain for 
such a friend as Clifton.” Mrs, Milner looked as if 
she thought that hour was far distant; but in such an 
hour as we think not, “the Son of Man cometh.” 
She awoke that night with a violent pain in her head, 
and a burning thirst, accompanied by indescribable 
and alarming sensations. She had fled precipitately 
from disease, but it pursued her, like a strong man 
armed, and she now lay powerless in its grasp. As 
a traveller she was deprived of the comforts of home, 
and was compelled to employ as a physician a stran- 
ger, in whose skill she had no confidence. Catherine 
was terrified. She had never seen her aunt sick in 
her life. She had lived as if she expected immorta- 
lity on earth. It was a melancholy thing to see her 
prostrated so suddenly on a sick bed. She insisted 
upon going home immediately. She would be well 
as soon as she returned, she was sure, but the mo- 
ment she lifted her head from the pillow, her brain 
reeled and her limbs refused their office. In a few 
hours she was raving in delirium, and the physician 
declared her life in the utmost danger. Messengers 
were dispatched for her medical friends, but before 
they arrived, she was on the verge of eternity, and 
no human hand could hold her back from the awful 
abyss in which she was about to plunge. It was a 
fearful thing to hear her raving about fashion and fine 
dresses, and Catherine’s beauty, thus weaving of va- 
nity a winding sheet for her soul, the grave-clothes 
which it must wear int@ the presence of a holy God. 
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« Oh!” exclaimed Catherine, as she hung in agony 
over her bed, “ oh, that Clifton were here that he 
might breathe one such prayer over her as I heard 
him breathe over that poor, dying woman.” “ My 
sister,” said Frank, «let us kneel together, and pray 
that Clifton’s God may be ours. The voice of prayer 
cannot reach her ear, but it will be heard by Him, 
whose mercy is equal to his power.” It was a touch- 
ing sight to see that brother and sister kneeling by 
the dying bed of her, who had never instilled into 
their young hearts one principle of religion, who had 
dedicated them to the God of this world, totally re- 
gardless of another, and who had never lifted one 
prayer for herself or them, but had risen up and laid 
down like the beasts that perish, to eat, to drink, to 
sleep, and then to die. 

Mrs. Milner died. No ray of reason broke in 
on her departing soul—no consolation remained for 
her weeping friends, The last words she uttered 
rung in Catherine’s ear, long after her body was 
mouldering in the grave. “Take it back,” said she, 
after having given directions for a new dress in the 
latest style, “take it back, it is old-fashioned, and 
stiff. It does not fit me. The chamber is narrow, 
and the robe must be tight. The folds must lay close 
and smooth, and take care the dust does not soil it. 
It looks wondrous white.” White indeed was the 
last robe she wore, and the folds once laid, they never 
moved again, 

To avoid details too minute for the limits of a 
story like this, we will pass ever the interval of a 
year, and introduce Catharine Meredith once more to 
our readers in her own home, which was to be her 
home no longer. Owing to the boundless extrava- 
gance of Mrs. Milner, who proved so faithless a 
guardian to the trust imposed, Catharine’s fortune 
was completely exhausted, and Frank found when he 
had cancelled every debt, he had scarcely enough left 
for a support. ‘The splendid house of their father 
was given up, and they were about to remove to a 
small cottage in the country, where Frank intended 
to prepare himself for the ministry, and Catherine 
to engage in the instruction of youth. Catherine sat 
alone in the spacious apartment, which had been so 
often thronged with gay and flattering guests. She 
was dressed in simple mourning, and her hair parted 
on her brow, without ringlets or ornaments. Her 
cheek was pale, and her eye more thoughtful than in 
her days of vanity, but “ that peace which passeth all 
understanding” now beamed from her countenance, 
and pervaded her heart. ‘True she felt some natural 
regrets at leaving the home of her childhood, where 
every object was endeared to her juvenile memory. 
She sat down to the piano, and touched the keys for 
the last time. She began a hymn that Clifton had 
taught her, but overcome by her feelings, she paused, 
and leaning her face on the instrument, tears fell 
thick and fast upon the keys, which had so many 
times responded to her flying fingers. The door 
opened, but she did not raise her head. She thought 
she knew her brother’s footsteps. Some one sat down 
by her side, but still she moved not, for assured of 
Frank’s affectionate sympathy, she was not ashamed 
of her emotion. Her hand was gently taken, and 
she withdrew it not, believing it the same fraternal 
hand which had always soothed her sorrows, and 
wiped away her tears. “Catherine,” said a voice, as 
kind and tender, but far different from Frank’s.—It 
was Clifton, the brother of her adoption, and from 


this moment, the destiny of Catherine was changed. 
She was told that she was loved by one whom she 
revered as the best and holiest of created beings, as 
her guide to heaven, her counsellor and consoler on 
earth, Catharine, in the true humility of her heart, 
believed herself unworthy of his love, but she doubted 
not his sincerity, and she lifted up her heart in grati- 
tude to heaven for having provided her with a friend 
so dear. Clifton had not stood aloof from them, 
during the year which had flown by. Many a time 
previous to this hour, his heart had yearned to pour 
forth the tenderness that filled it to overflowing, but 
he feared the change in Catherine’s character might 
be rather the result of feeling than principle, and that 
she might relapse again into her former habits of 
self-indulgence and folly. Now however, when he 
saw her continuing in the narrow path of duty with 
undeviating steps, unmoved by the ridicule of her 
former associates, preparing herself for a life of exer- 
tion and self-denial, with more than resignation, with 
energy and cheerfulness; he felt that he could take 
her by the hand, and bind her to his heart with in- 
indissoluble ties—ties which death could not sever, 
and eternity would more closely unite. 

«“ Did you know that Catherine Meredith was mar- 
ried this morning to that methodistical young man ?” 
asked one of Catherine’s former associates of ano- 
ther. “I always thought it would be a match, for 
the poor girl almost run crazy after him.” “ Well, 
I wish her joy,” answered the other, « I am sure no 
one envies her. They say he is very poor and ex- 
ceedingly penurious. I know well enough she will 
get tired of her conventicle !ife—such a proud, vain 
flirt as she used to be, is not changed so soon. It is 
all hypocrisy. She put on religion, as she would put 
on a new dress, to catch her husband, and she will 
put it off as readily, when it suits her convenience.” 
« And what do you think,” observed the first speaker, 
“of her handsome brother Frank? They say he is 
going to turn a preacher since he has lost his pro- 
perty. Poor Mrs. Milner little thought when she 
died, of such a downfall to her hopes. I believe she 
thought Catherine might have married any prince in 
Europe. She was an excellent woman after all— 
gave such elegant parties;—she was a great loss to 
society.” So the heartless world spoke of the future 
prospects of those who had withdrawn from its un- 
hallowed influence. Let us follow Catherine for one 
moment to her new home, and see whether she is 
wedded to penury and avarice. The last light of day, 
that softened yet glowing light, which allows the eye 
to dwell undazzled on the loveliness of nature, was 
lingering on the landscape. The richness and matu- 
rity of latent summer mellowed the tints, but no trace 
of autumnal decay yet marked the magnificent garni- 
ture of the fields and bowers. The bridal travellers 
were ascending a gradual slope, from which the pros- 
pect every moment expanded into deeper loveliness, 
when Catherine’s eye was attracted by a white man- 
sion, gleaming through overshadowing trees, in classic 
beauty and simplicity, situated remote from the road, 
and surrounded by an expanse of living green. 
« Whose beautiful dwelling-place is that?” said Ca- 
therine. «Let us pause a moment on the brow of 
this hill, that we may observe more leisurely this en- 
chanting view.” Clifton ordered the carriage to stop, 
and Catherine gazed with delighted eye around her. 
«The owner of that mansion, my beloved Cathe- 
rine,” said Clifton, while he followed with his own 
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her beaming glances, “is a most blessed and happy 
man. Heaven has endowed him with wealth, and also 
inspired him with a desire to make the gift subser- 
vient to his Creator’s glory. His heart overflows with 
love to his fellow men, yet he felt alone in the world, 


having loved him for himself alone, unconscious of 
his wealth, now comes to share it, and help him to 
distribute it among the children of sorrow and of 
want.” Catherine threw herself into her husband's 
arms and wept, but they were tears of gratitude and 


for, in common with other men, he was called to joy; not for the affluence that was again to be her 
weep over the graves of his kindred. He sighed for portion, but that she was the wife of Clifton— 
a bosom on which he could repose his cares and his deemed worthy to be his handmaid and partner on 
trust. He sought it not among the daughters of earth, and destined, she humbly believed, to be his 
fashion, and yet he found it. He is now in possession companion hereafier in that world, “ where there 
of a wife most lovely to his sight, but far more lovely shall be no more marrying or giving in marriage, but 
to his soul;—a meek, devoted, Christian wife, who where all shall be like the angels of God in heaven.” 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
BY GEORGE P, MORRIS. 


« Every part of the brief but glorious life of Pocahontas is calculated to produce a thrill of admiration, and to reflect the 
highest honour on her name. The most memorable event of ber life is thus recorded: After a long consultation among the 
Indians, the fate of Captain Smith, who was the leader of the first colony in Virginia, was decided. The conclave resumed 
their silent gravity—two huge stones were placed near the water's edge, Smith was lashed to them, and his head was laid 
upon them, as a preparation for beating out his brains with war-clubs. Powhattan raised the fatal instrument, and the savage 
multitude, with their blood-stained weapons stood near their king, silently waiting the prisoner's last moment. But Smith 
was not destined thus to perish. Pocahontas, the beloved a of the king, rushed forward, fell upon her knees, and with 
tears and entreaties prayed that the victim might be spared. The royal savage rejected her suit and commanded her to leave 
Smith to his fate. Grown frantic at the failure of her supplications, Pocahontas threw her arms about Smith and laid her 
head upon his, her raven hair falling around his neck and shoulders, declaring she would perish with or save him. The Indians 
gasped for breath, fearing that Powhattan would slay his child for taking such a deep interest in the fate of one he considered 
his deadliest foe. But human nature is the same every where: the war club dropped from the monarch’s hand—his brow 
relaxed—his heart softened, and, as he raised his brave daughter to bis bosom, and kissed her forehead, he reversed his decree, 
and directed Smith to be set at liberty!’ Whether the sageee of this glorious girl for Smith ever reached the feeling of love is 
not known. No favour was ever expected in return. ‘I ask nothing of Captain Smith,’ said she, in an interview she afterwards 
bad with him in England, * in recompense for whatever I have done, but the boon of living in his memory.’ —Sketches of Vir- 


ginia. 


I, 


Upon the barren sand 
A single captive stood, 

Around him came, with bow and brand, 
The red-men of the wood. 

Like him of old, his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean’s rim :— 

The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 
And breathed a prayer for him. 


II. 


Above his head in air, 
The savage war-club swung; 
The frantic girl, in wild despair, 
Her arms about him flung. 
Then shook the warriors of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen-limb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a prayer for him. 


III. 


“Unbind him!” gasped the chief, 
“It is your king’s decree!” 

He kissed away her tears of grief, 
And set the captive free. 

*Tis ever thus, when, in life’s storm, 
Hope’s star to man grows dim, 

An angel kneels in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him. 
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THE GODFATHER. 


BY MEETA. 


« Witt you be godfather to my little girl, Ernest ?” 
said Mrs. Fairfield to a tall youth who was leaning 
against a glass door, with his gaze bent upon the 
scene without, towards the close of a summer’s after- 
noon, 

No answer was returned, and the youth still stood 
unheeding the words which were addressed to him. 

« Why, what is the matter with him?” said Mrs. 
Fairfield, laughing and glancing round to a young 
lady who sat near her, dressed, as if for a walk. 

The young lady spoke not, but smiled and shrug- 
ged her shoulders with an air that said plainly as 
words would do, “I cannot pretend to account for 
his strange moods,” 

« Ernest,” again repeated Mrs. Fairfield, but in a 
louder tone, “ do you not hear me? what is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

«“ Did you speak to me, ma’am?” said the youth, 
turning hastily round, and approaching her, while a 
shade of bright colour passed across his handsome 
pale face. “Were you speaking to me, Mrs. Fair- 
field ?” 

“ Speaking to you! certainly I was! here have 
Caroline and I been begging you for the last half hour 
to be godfather to my little Alice, and you have not 
deigned even to listen to us, Pray, what visions have 
been charming your ‘rapt soul’ that you could not 
hear us?” 

« None at all, I assure you,” replied he, with an 
attempt at carelessness. “I am scarcely conscious 
of having had a single idea, of having thonght at all.” 

“ Not thought at all!” said Mrs. Fairfield, laugh- 
ing. “ I know boys are always thoughtless creatures, 
but I believe you to be an exception to the rule. If 
you were a little older, Ernest, I should have said, 
five minutes ago, that you were in love.” 

«I wonder what boys have to do with love ?” was 
the muttered reply, with a curl of the lip and a frown. 
“Can you tell me, little Elsie?” stooping down and 
caressing the child, who sat on a cushion at her 
mother’s feet. 

«“ Not so much as they have to do with ideas and 
thoughts, certainly,” said Mrs. Fairfield; “but you 
have not answered my question yet, Ernest. Caroline 
is very much surprised at my having permitted the 
child to attain the age of three years, without having 
been christened, and insists upon its being done, im- 
mediately. Now, I want sponsors for her; and as 
my child is not to be a Catholic, Caroline cannot 
offer her services. I mean, therefore, as I always 
do, when I want a kindness done me, to call on your 
family: and, if your good aunt and yourself, Ernest, 
will undertake the office, I shall feel perfectly satis- 
fied.” 

“Certainly, my dear madam. It will give me 
great pleasure, if you deem me worthy of the trust, 
and I am sure I can answer for my aunt.” 

« Thank you, Ernest. I knew you would do any 


thing to oblige me,” replied Mrs. Fairfield, in an 
altered and subdued tone, looking mournfully down in 
the face of.her little child, who now sat on her knee. 
«Jt is not for us to pretend to sean the future, but I 
often tel as if the time would come, when my little 


darling may want a father’s or a brother's protection 
God grant that they may be raised up to her!” and 
she clasped her infant to her bosom, while her tears 
fell fast and thick on its innocent head. 

“She shall never feel the want of either, while I 
live,” said Ernest, bending over them with emotion, 
overcome by this unusual burst of feeling, in one 
generally so gay and cheerful; then lifting the child 
from her mother’s lap, he was, in a few minutes 
playing with her on the lawn, leaving Mrs, Fairfield 
with her young friend, to recover her wouted sere- 
nity. 

The shades of evening were now beginning to fall, 
and after a few minutes of cheerful conversation, 
Miss Lardner reminded her cousin that it was time 
to be moving homewards, and bidding Mrs. Fairfield 
good bye, they were soon on their way to Maurice- 
ville, the residence of Ernest’s father. 

Mr. St. Maurice, the father of Ernest, was the son 
of a French gentleman, who had fled his country to 
escape political persecution, bringing with him, a 
motherless son, and the scanty wreck of a once 
ample fortune. With that readiness and quickness 
of adaptation to circumstances, so remarkable in the 
French character, he soon settled himself in business 
in Philadelphia ; and in a few years became oue of the 
most opulent among that class of merchants, of which 
Philadelphia may be so justly proud, a class which 
yields to none in intelligence, refinement, and the 
polished courtesies of life, and which gave to Phila. 
delphia a benefactor of unparalleled magnificence, 
and the youth of the United States a brilliant beacon 
to lead them by the paths of steady industry, to wealth 
and respectability. 

Our exile married again, a few years after he came 
to America. His wife, however, lived but a short 
time, leaving an infant daughter, and before Mr. St. 
Maurice had reached that time of life to feel a re- 
tirement from its active duties a relief, he was him- 
self cut off, by one of those fearful pestilences, which, 
at that period, so often desolated our fair city. His 
last wishes enjoined upon his son, the completion of 
some commercial speculations in which he was then 
engaged, and which Philip St. Maurice, though of re- 
tired literary habits, felt himself bound to fulfil. A 
short period, however, sufficed to effect his father’s 
plans, and with a considerable increase to the already 
large fortune left him by his father, he retired to a 
handsome country seat, with his beautiful young wife, 
and his sister, who was too fondly attached to him, 
to leave him. 

Years flew by in the calm peacefulness of domestic 
life, unruffled, but by one source of unhappiness, the 
loss of several children, who died in the first hours 
of their existence. Always of a fragile constitution, 
Mrs. St. Maurice withered under these repeated mis. 
fortunes, and eighteen years previous to the opening 
of our story, she expired in giving life to Ernest. 
Mr. St. Maurice, who nearly sunk beneath this blow, 
now retired more closely within himself and leaving 
the care of his boy to his sister, who had never mar- 
ried, he gave himself up to his lonely habits, with 
renewed devotion, 
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A neglected orphan like Ernest could not have 
fallen into better hands, and religiously did Miss St. 
Maurice endeavour to act by him, as she believed 
his lost parent would have done. Affection was not 
wanting for the task, for she had cast upon him all 
the concentrated affections of her own warm heart, 
and Ernest repaid her with the love and duty of a 
son. 

Caroline Lardner was the daughter of Mrs: St. 
Maurice’s sister. Mrs. Lardner had been left eighteen 
months previous to the opening of our story, a desti- 
tute widow, by a spendthrift husband, and having 
applied to Mr. St. Maurice, from whom she had re- 
ceived frequent benefits, she and her daughter were 
invited by him to reside at Mauriceville. They had 
now been there more than a twelvemonth, and Mau- 
riceville was no longer the seat of calm domestic 
tranquillity. 

Mrs, Lardner was an irritable, extravagant, disap- 
pointed woman. Foiled in the objects of her worldly 
ambition; a dependent widow, neglected by those 
who formerly made her world, and who cast her aside 
when she could no longer minister to their pursuits ; 
living in the country, which she detested, and with 
Miss St. Maurice, whom she both disliked and feared ; 
is it to be wondered at, that she was unhappy herself, 
and the source of unhappiness to those around her, 

Miss St. Maurice exerted all the forbearance she 
was mistress of, to endure patiently the vexation and 
discomforts inflicted upon her by this accession to 
their family; but she often breathed a sigh of regret 
to the days when time had glided by, with unheeded 
footsteps, when there were no fretful tempers to con- 
ciliate, or spoiled beauties to endure. 

After bidding Mrs. Fairfield adieu, Ernest and his 
cousin turned iuito a green lane, which led by a short 
turn to Mauriceville. 

“ Will yo. .ake my arm, Caroline?” said Ernest, 
gently, approaching Miss Lardner, and offering his 
support. 

« No, I thank you,” was the pettish reply. « It is 
quite too warm, and the sight of your cloth coat 
gives me a fever, such weather as this.” 

* You did not think it too warm to accept of my 
support, Caroline, when we left home,” returned he 
reproachfully, “ and you must be fatigued now.” 

«“ No, [am not at all tired, and it was not so warm 
when we left home as it is now.” 

“It was much warmer, for see, the sun has now 
quite set, and the dew is beginning to fall.” 

« Ernest, when will you leave college?” asked 
Miss Lardner, sharply. “I shall really be very glad 
when you do; you have such school-boy habits of 
close reasoning, there is no talking with you, unless 
one weighs their words in a diamond scale.” 

“ You can hardly ask for information on a subject 
upon which I am sure you are as well informed as I 
am myself,” he replied. “ But this, I suppose, is a 
part of the system you have lately pursued towards 
me; I can only say, Caroline,” he continued, “ that 
I wish the year which must elapse before I do leave 
college, might be five, and that I was, in truth, the 
insensible, senseless child you appear to think me.” 

“ Bless the boy! what is the matter with him!” 
exclaimed Miss Lardner, in feigned astonishment. 
“Have you been treading on a worm, and has it 
turned ?” 

« The boy has feeling, Caroline,” was the reply, in 
a tone of smothered anguish, and the moisture which 


gathered heavily upon his long lashes, proved its sin- 
cerity ; “ and as you say, even a worm will turn.” 

Miss Lardner looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment; then descending from the more elevated path 
she had taken, to one by his side, she gently laid her 
arm within his, The moisture thickened on those 
dark lashes, and they were nearly closed to prevent 
its escape, 

For some time the pair walked on in silence. At 
length Miss Lardner commenced speaking of the 
friend they had left, as if they had but just parted 
from her. 

«“ Mrs. Fairfield was not in her usual spirits this 
evening, Ernest; has any thing occurred to distress 
her ?” 

“ Nothing new that I am aware of,” replied Er- 
nest. “ But is it unnatural for her to be in low 
spirits, separated as she is, from a husband to whom 
she is fondly attached, and with embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature, too, to struggle against.” 

“ Why, she is not suffering for want of money, 
poor woman, surely,” said Miss Lardner inquiringly. 

“ No, my father would prevent any thing of that 
sort, but her husband has been obliged to go to the 
East Indies, in consequence of the total ruin in which 
his affairs were involved, and by his advice, Fairfield, 
whose parents were my father’s earliest friends, was 
induced to leave his wife and infant, at the cottage 
which my father offered him, with his good offices in 
their behalf, while he should remain absent. Poor 
Fairfield! he was almost broken-hearted by the ruin 
which fell upon those he loved, and left the country 
more than a year since in miserable health. I own, 
I should not be surprised, if he never returned.” 

The cousins had now reached a gate which led to 
a path across the fields, by which the house might be 
gained in a shorter time than by taking the road. 

« Will you go home through the fields, Caroline ?” 
asked Ernest. 

“No, I believe not. It is early yet, and I prefer 
going by the road, that is, if you have no objections, 
my dear cousin ?” with a tone and look, that drove 
every remaining shade of gloom from Emest’s brow. 

“ Objections!” he cried; and they pursued their 
walk. 

Caroline Lardner was not only, according to Miss 
St. Maurice’s phrase, a spoiled beauty, but she was a 
perverted one. With naturally a good disposition, 
education had made her heartless and selfish. Brought 
up by a weak, silly mother, who thought only of 
ensuring the mere accomplishments taught at a 
fashionable boarding-school, and the manners incul- 
cated in her own drawing-room, is it to be wondered 
at, that her daughter felt for none but herself, and that 
a heart and mind so uncultivated, should be overrun 
with weeds. 

Caroline Lardner was, at nineteen, an accomplished 
coquette, and when at her father’s death, she was 
obliged to accept with her mother, Mr, St. Maurice's 
offer of a home and a support, she murmured at the 
bounty which, in saving her from poverty, buried her 
in the country, far from the scenes of gayety in which 
she had heretofore alone existed. 

She found, however, on reaching Mauriceville, an 
unexpected source of occupation. In her cousin 
Ernest, she discovered a fit subject upon whom to 
exercise her peculiar talent. She had not seen Ernest 
for several years, and believed him a mere boy. ‘To 
her surprise, she found him a tall, manly youth, full of 
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romance and enthusiasm, prepared by his sensibility 
and ardent nature, to fall a ready victim to her fasci- 
nations, Her whule artillery of charms was conse- 
quently brought into play, and a little time found 
Ernest deeply and fervently attached to her. 

At first, the feelings of her cousin were made the 
mere pastime of her idle moments, without a thought 
beyond the present hour, But from various reasons, 
their intimacy assumed a more serious character than 
she had then anticipated. Caroline had had numerous 
adorers;—had flirted with many who confessed 
themselves her slaves; but she had, she well knew, 
never inspired such an attachment; one so full of 
deep, passionate devotion as that now entertained for 
her by her young cousin, and she involuntarily 
yielded to the charm which it afforded. At times too, 
there were glimmerings of pure and natural feelings 
not wholly deadened within her, which pleaded for 
him, and whispered to her of the wrong she was 
doing one who did not deserve evil at her hands. 
These however were few and far between, and would 
no doubt in time have worn off entirely, but for one 
other strongly influencing sentiment. Ernest would 
be very rich, and young as she was, Caroline had 
weighed understandingly the advantages that wealth, 
such as his, would bring her; and thus influenced, 
she yielded an implied consent to his prayer for per- 
mission to address her when he should leave college. 

This understanding was vague, and to Ernest, un- 
satisfactory, while to Caroline, it was all she desired. 
A year or two at her command, with Ernest as a 
resource, (let what might happen,) were advantages 
she fully understood. Should she, meanwhile, decide 
in favour of another, there was nothing positive to 
show that this had been more than a mere idle flirta- 
tion, and thus artfully fenced about with precautions, 
she pursued her course, tampering with the feelings, 
and sporting with the happiness of one whose vir- 
tues and whose excellence she knew not how to 
value. 

This afternoon’s walk was but a counterpart of 
many that had passed before. Alternately chiding 
and flattering him, she would play upon his morbidly 
sensitive feelings, with an ingenuity that was almost 
incredible. When she beheld him gay and happy, 
indulging in the natural buoyancy of his youthful 
feelings and romantic disposition, she would taunt 
him—call him boy, and laugh at his romance! and 
then, when like the Matadore, she had shaken aloft 
her scarlet mantle till her victim was almost frenzied, 
she would cast it aside, and with playful smiles and 
winning words, lull the tempest she had raised. 
The poor boy was enthralled, and like the sapling 
which he resembled, he bent before the storm which 
he was unable to resist. 

« What an illumination,” exclaimed Miss Lardner, 
as they entered the avenue leading to the house, after 
a protracted walk. It was now quite dark, and lights 
were glancing rapidly all over the house. 

« What can be the matter?” exclaimed Ernest, in 
an anxious tone. A few steps more brought them in 
sight of a gig which Ernest recognised as that of the 
principal physician of the neighbouring village. 

“Some one is ill,” cried he, dropping the arm 
which rested in his, and in alarm, he ran rapidly 
across the lawn to the house. 

He was met at the entrance by a servant, who in- 
formed him that his father had been suddenly seized 
with a fit, but that Doctor Melville, who had reached 
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Mauriceville almost immediately, had relieved him 
and thought him likely to do well. 

Ernest sought his aunt, who gave him every con- 
solation in her power, and after stealing for a mo- 
ment to the bedside of his father, to take one look at 
his pale face, he retired to the solitude of his own 
apartment, 

Six anxious weeks elapsed and found Mr. St. Mau- 
rice still confined to his bed, a helpless invalid. His 
mind did not appear to have been completely aroused 
since his attack, He lay in a sort of stupor, appa- 
rently unconscious of all around him, scarcely noticing 
his son, or his sister, who were constant watchers at 
his bedside. 

One morning, the family with the exception of Mrs. 
Lardner, who was indisposed, were sitting round the 
breakfast table, when the servant, whose task it was 
to ride into the village post-office, for the letters and 
papers, returned and delivered the bundle to Miss St. 
Maurice. 

“ Here is a very imposing looking letter for your 
mother, Caroline,” she said, sorting them out, “ and 
post marked New Orleans too.” 

« From my uncle, mam’ I suppose. 
it to mamma ?” 

“If you wish, my dear;” and she darted off with 
the letter. 

In a few moments a servant entered the room with 
a message from Mrs. Lardner, begging to see Miss 
St. Maurice in her chamber for a few moments. 

Ernest left alone, retired to a window with his 
newspaper; but it must be acknowledged that his 
mind was running more upon the probable contents 
of the New Orleans letter, than the printed page be- 
fore him. 

In a short time Miss St. Maurice returned to the 
room, and busied herself with the arrangement of the 
breakfast things. “ Eruest,” said she, after some mo- 
ments of silence ; “ your aunt has received a very im- 
portant letter this morning.” 

“ Indeed !” was the simple reply. 

“It is from her brother,’ continued Miss St. Mau- 
rice. “His health has become infirm, and having 
relented towards her, he writes for her and her daugh- 
ter to come to him by the earliest opportunity, to re- 
side henceforward with him. He is wealthy, and 
your aunt and cousin will feel the removal advanta- 
geous in every respect.” 

No answer was returned by the listener, and his 
face was screened by the paper which he held in his 
hand. 

« You will miss the society of your cousin very 
much, Ernest,” said Miss St. Maurice, as she pre- 
pared to leave the room; “ but we have anxious du- 
ties to fulfil—sources of sorrow here to contend with, 
that must supersede all other regrets.” 

The door closed—the paper fell, and discovered 
a countenance upon which bitter anguish was deeply 
imprinted. The first of those stunning blows, which 
time hardens the man to endure, had fallen upon his 
young heart. 

The morning passed away, and evening found 
Ernest again at the bedside of his father. His coun- 
tenance was troubled, and paler even than that of the 
sick man over whom he bent. He had spoken with 
Caroline, and her ill-dissembled joy and exultation 
left her no room for sympathy with his passionate 
expressions of sorrow, ‘To feel that he had been the 
mere toy, the plaything of the moment, was an ag- 
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gravation that his feelings could ill bear, and he expe- 
rienced, in all its intensity, that feeling so common to 
youth in its early disappointments, as if existence and 
the future contained not a single bright spot for hope 
to dwell upon. 

It was by her manner alone, however, that he was 
thus pained. She spoke of their approaching sepa- 
ration as a mere temporary thing—of their meeting 
again under happier auspices, and used all the hollow 
common-places of affection and sympathy, to cover 
her real sentiments, and persuade him that she con- 
sidered her impending departure as severing no tie 
which bound them to each other. ‘There was a pro- 
fusion of words, protestations, and even tears, but no 
pledge upon which the deluded youth could anchor or 
repose in security. A promise to correspond with 
him was the only consoling result of this painful in- 
terview, where so much had been implied—so little 
sincerely felt, 

Mrs. Lardner expatiated profusely upon her sor- 
row at poor dear Mrs. St. Maurice’s sad situation, 
and regretted very much the necessity which obliged 
her to leave Miss St. Maurice under such distressing 
circumstances. But her excellent brother was ill, and 
needed her attentions, and she could not delay her 
departure. 

Miss St. Maurice was too well pleased with her 
decision to call in question its necessity, but she could 
well have spared the tirades relative to that good 
brother, who a few months before was an unfeeling 
brute for not answering the repeated applications 
made to him, by her, for assistance. 

All those who have been in the habit of observing, 
as they pass through life, must have remarked that in 
the quiet tenor of domestic existence, any occurrence 
of unusual importance is almost always followed by 
a series of stirring events, verifying the vulgar adage, 
that “ it never rains but it pours.” 

In less than a month after the departure of Mrs. 
Lardner and her daughter, for New Orleans, Mr. 
St. Maurice breathed his last. ‘The same week 
brought intelligence of the death of Mr. Fairfield, and 
six months more found his broken-hearted widow 
laid peacefully in her grave. 

It was a gloomy November morning, about two 
years after the above events had occurred. Miss St. 
Maurice sat on one side of the fire place, in which 
crackled a fine hickory fire, while Ernest occupied 
the opposite corner, seated in a large easy chair, with 
a book in his hand, but with his attention fixed upon 
a little girl who was playing in a distant corner of 
the room. 

What is the matter, Ernest ?” asked Miss St. Mau- 
rice. “ Is little Alice in mischief?” 

« No,” replied he, sighing, “I was only watching 
her graceful movements, and wondering what her fu- 
ture destiny would be ?” 

“ Her destiny!” exclaimed Miss St. Maurice, in a 
tone of surprise. “ It cannot be involved in greater 
obscurity than that of any other person, surely. She 
has no kindred, it is true, poor orphan, to lean upon, 
but she will never want a friend while I live. Her 
future interests and welfare shall be my care; I will 
be father, mother—every thing to her!” 

“No, no, my dear aunt, I cannot permit that. 
Elsie belongs to me. She was bequeathed to me by 
her mother, and I feel that she is a sacred trust. I 
shall never forget,” he continued, dropping his voice 
and speaking with emotion, “ the evening on which 


she begged me to be godfather to her little girl. 
Surely her feelings then were prophetic; and when I 
assured her that 1 would stand to her in the place of 
father and brother, though I did not expect to see her 
fears so soon realised, I was sincere in my promise, 
No, no, dear aunt, Elsie is mine.” 

“ Very well, Ernest,” said Miss St. Maurice, 
smiling through her tears, “ we will not quarrel about 
her. Iam but too happy to hear you speak as you 
do. But remember, I, too, am her godparent, and 
that young gentlemen are not the most proper persons 
to bring up little girls. Besides, you will marry one of 
these days, in which case, it would be most fitting she 
should remain with me.” 

“It is idle, aunt,” replied Ernest, gravely, “ to re- 
gulate ourselves by events which may never occur. 
I should not pretend to interfere with you in the 
bringing up and education of Alice, but I must urge 
my claim to stand in the place of a father to her, and 
to consider myself in part responsible for her welfare. 
I have constituted myself her guardian, and when I 
am of age, the law shall make me so.” 

Mr. St. Maurice died without a will, and his large 
property had, of course, descended to his son. Miss 
St. Maurice was, by her inheritance, wealthy, and had 
no expectations or selfish views, relative to the dis- 
posal of her brother’s property. But Mrs. Lardner, 
who no doubt expected to be handsomely remembered 
by her brother-in-law, in the distribution of his pro- 
perty, was evidently greatly disappointed, as they had 
never heard from her since the event was communi- 
cated to her, and Caroline’s marriage to a wealthy 
French gentleman, which took place within the year 
after their departure from Mauriceville was first seen 
by them in the newspapers. 

Ernest was at college when this intelligence reached 
him, and the effect was, to bring upon him a severe 
illness, which shattered his health dreadfully. The 
shock was doubly severe to him, as he had con- 
tinued in constant correspondence with his cousin 
since their separation, and a few weeks before the 
announcement of her marriage reached him, he had 
received a letter of unusual tenderness from her, 
urging a visit from him so soon as he should gradu- 
ate. ‘This was a blow from which he could not easily 
recover, and it was long ere he exhibited even the 
semblance of cheerfulness, 

The Mauriceville estate was extensive, containing 
many hundred acres, bordering upon one of our beau- 
tiful rivers. More of the land was appropriated to 
ornamental and pleasure grounds than is usually the 
case among our money-making people. But Mr. St. 
Maurice had not inherited his father’s enterprising 
disposition, and the energies which his parent exerted 
in achieving a fortune, were by the son spent in the 
simpler pleasure of adorning and improving the spot, 
which contained within its limits, all that he prized on 
earth. ‘The rarest trees and most beautiful exotics 
were to be found in his grounds and hot-houses, and 
wherever nature had created a beauty, art had lent 
its helping hand to increase its effect. 

Miss St. Maurice and Ernest cherished every ob- 
ject created or fostered by their lost relative’s care. 
Nor did they ever for a moment think of removing 
from a spot so consecrated to his memory, for both, 
alike, preferred the retisement of a country life, to the 
bustle and gaiety of the town. 

Miss St. Maurice urged upon her nephew the ne- 
cessity of studying some profession, fearing the influ- 
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ence of a solitary life upon a mind which inherited 
much of his father’s shy, retiring disposition, Ernest, 
however, was deaf to her arguments. “ She need not 
fear,” he said, “ that his mind would rust itself away ; 
he meant not to pin himself to any set of ideas or 
prejudices, in the study of a profession. He would 
travel a year or two, and perhaps he would go to 
Europe for a short time. Meanwhile,” continued he, 
laughing, “I will remain at home, help you to train 
your flowers, and teach little Elsie her a 8 c. Come, 
Elsie,” said he, reaching out his arms to the little 
girl, “will you not go with Ernest to look at the 
pretty littledogs?”” The child slid from her station on 
Miss St. Maurice’s knee, and in a few minutes, they 
were in the stable together, admiring a fine litter of 
puppies, with almost equal satisfaction. 

‘Time flew rapidly on, and the day for Ernest’s 
coming of age, soon arrived. ‘T'rue to his word, his 
first act as a man, was to become legally the guardian 
of Alice. 

Miss St. Maurice, who disapproved of the retired 
and comparatively inactive life he was leading, pressed 
him urgently to leave home, and travel—to go into 
society and see a little of the world. He endeavoured 
to follow her advice, and went now and then to town, 
where he was caressed by his father’s old friends, and 
flattered by the society in which he mingled, for his 
large fortune, family, and distinguished personal ap- 
pearance, made him a star of no small magnitude in 
the fashionable world, where the idle and the inte- 
rested alike tried to minister to his vanity. 

But Ernest was not a vain man. He had received 
a blow in early youth, that had cast a shadow upon 
his spirits, and which had made him, thenceforward 
undervalue himself, in all that concerned the other 
sex. He believed his heart withered, and incapable 
of ever feeling again. 

Miss St. Maurice’s wishes had great influence with 
her nephew, and for the following three or four years, 
he travelled at intervals through the United States 
and the Canadas, visiting every thing worthy of note, 
and storing his mind with that knowledge which he 
never could have acquired in his own library—the 
lore of nature’s universal book. 

Every spring and autumn, the long contemplated 
voyage to Europe was discussed, and every season it 
was deferred until the next should arrive. 

Meanwhile the education of Alice progressed 
steadily. An excellent governess was provided, who, 
under the eye of Miss St. Maurice, instructed her in 
the ornamental, as well as the more solid accom. 
plishments of a judiciously planned education. 

Emest was very proud and fond of his little god- 
daughter; and when, after an absence of several 
months, he returned home, her innocent delight 
made him feel it almost a compensation for his long 
absence from home and its comforts. 

He assisted, when at home, in Alice’s education, 
so far as he was permitted todo so. He taught her to 
ride and to play chess—to know the good points of 
a horse.—to become acquainted with the history of 
the canine race, and of his own dogs in particular, and 
there was even some talk of a fowling piece and per- 
cussion caps. 

The village of R 





from which Mauriceville 


was distant about two miles, afforded a pleasant little 
society. Dr. Melville had a large and intelligent 
family of young people, aud there were several fami- 
lies equally agreeable, who formed a cheerful circle. 


The nearest neighbour to Mauriceville was Mrs. 
Wellmore, the widow of a naval officer, who resided 
in the cottage formerly occupied by Mrs. Fairfield. 
She had two children, a son, a midshipman in the 
navy, and a daughter, a year or two older than Alice. 
Emily Wellmore was Alice’s chief friend and play- 
fellow. And Mrs, Wellmore, who had formerly been 
known to Miss St. Maurice, gladly availed herself of 
the advantages opened to her daughter, by her inti- 
macy at Mauriceville, advantages which her retired 
life, and straitened circumstances could not have 
afforded her. 

One fine spring morning, when Alice was about 
thirteen years old, St. Maurice, his aunt, and Alice, 
were still lingering round the breakfast table, Alice 
preparing seed for her birds, and St. Maurice reading 
the newspapers, when a sudden exclamation from him 
aroused the attention of his aunt. 

“ What is the matter, Ernest?” said she, alarmed 
at the agitated expression of his countenance, 

He pointed to a paragraph in the paper, handed it 
to her, and exclaiming, “ dreadful !” left the room, 

Miss St. Maurice seized the paper, and read the 
article pointed out to her. It contained an account 
of a duel, in which Mr. Solmes, the husband of Caro- 
line Lardner, had been killed, the quarrel originating 
the duel, having arisen from a dispute relative to an 
opera box. 

Miss St. Maurice sighed deeply, but her thoughts 
were at home; not with those who were strangers to 
her blood and affections. : 

«What is the matter, dear godmother?” said 
Alice, drawing close to Miss St. Maurice’s side. 
“ Has any thing happened to Ernest ?” 

“No, my dear, Ernest has suddenly seen the death 
of his cousin’s husband in the newspaper, and it has 
shocked him, for he died a violent death! Do not 
speak of it before him, my love.” ‘Then taking up 
the paper she left the room. 

In the evening, when Alice was going to bed, 
Hetty, an old coloured woman, who had spent her 
whole life in the service of the family, attended Alice, 
as was her wont, to assist in undressing and putting 
her to bed. As soon as the door was closed, she 
commenced her regular seige of talking, a habit 
which, ever since Alice’s days of infancy, had proved 
a sort of mental rocking-chair to her, An admirable 
substitute, at all events, as it invariably put her to 
sleep. 

« John tells me, Miss Alice,” she said, “ that Mr. 
Solmes, Miss Caroline Lardner’s husband, is dead,— 
is it true?” 

“ Yes, Hetty, my godfather saw it in the newspa- 
per this morning. It was a very great shock to him. 
What a pity it is that some one did not write to him, 
to prevent such an accident. Did you know Mr. 
Solmes, Hetty ?” 

« No, Miss. I never seed Miss Caroline after she 
went to Noo Orleens. She got married there, and 
much of a surprise it was to me too. I never ex- 
pected Miss Caroline would settle there.” 

« Why, where did you expect her to live, Hetty ?” 
asked Alice. 

« At Mauriceville, to be sure, Miss.” 

At Mauriceville! explain Hetty, I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“ Why, it’s plain enough, Miss Alice, and I was 
not the only one who seed it, and thought so.” 

«Saw what Hetty ?” 
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« Why that Mr. Ernest loved Miss Caroline dearly, 
and wanted to marry her, though he was but a boy, 
and that Miss Caroline had a great notion to have 
him, and made him believe jist what she pleased !” 

“ What an idea, Hetty?” 

“ No idea, at all, Miss Alice, but jist the solemn 
truth. We was all afeard in the kitchen, that she 
would wait till her Ernest was a man, and marry him: 
but then the letter cum that tuck the old lady off to 
Noo Orleens, and I suppose Miss Caroline thought 
it was better to take a husband that was ready growed 
up, than to wait for Mr. Ernest.” 

“But Hetty, how do you know that all this is 
true? How could you tell that my godfather was in 
love ?” 

*“ How could I know! why, haven’t I been in iove 
myself, Miss Alice? And can’t people that have 
eyes, see ?” 

“ Have you indeed been in love, Hetty? Oh! do 
tell me all about it? Who was your lover? Did 
you like him very much? He was handsome, of 
course! But did he go on his knees to you, and did 
he write long love letters to you every day?” 

« No, Miss. He had no larnin, and did not know 
how to write, and he was too stiff from hard work 
to take to his knees, even if there was any sense in 
sich doin. But he gave me many a lift with my 
work, and many a lovin word and look, that makes 
me know, ever since, when people are fallin in love.” 

« What a notion,” said Alice, as she drew the bed 
clothes around her, and nestled her little head in the 
pillow, “ what a notion in Hetty, to call that love. I 
must get Sir Charles Grandison, to-morrow, and read 
her some of those fine speeches in it. I dare say her 
lover never called her ‘ best of women,’ or ‘ excellent 
Miss Hetty.’” Then, as Hetty’s gossip passed 
through her mind, she exclaimed, between sleeping 
and waking: “ How could that Miss Caroline marry 
any body else, if my godfather was in love with 
her?” 

In a few days, St. Maurice informed his aunt that 
he should no longer delay his voyage to Europe. 
And Miss St. Maurice encouraged him in his deter- 
mination, Immediate preparations were made, and 
in a fortnight he had sailed. 

A year or eighteen months were fixed upon for his 
stay. “I shall be a good correspondent,” said he, 
“and the time of my absence will soon glide away. 
So dry up your tears, Elsie, and promise not to forget 
me.” 

Two years nevertheless passed by, and St. Maurice 
was still wandering in distant lands. A letter now 
arrived saying, that he had met with a young cousin 
of his father; in the home of their forefathers’, who 
was preparing to come to America. Affairs of im- 
portance would prevent his setting out immediately, 
and Ernest had agreed to wait for him, that they 
might cross the Atlantic together. 

“Do not think I have forgotten my home,” he 
wrote ; “ or that its ties are weakened. Far from it. 
I feel a yearning towards it, that would, even now, 
make me fly to you, if I had not promised Delville 
to wait for him. Though I have been much a wan- 
derer, I feel that the jostling crowd is not furme! I 
am growing quite an old man, and mean to settle 
quietly down for the remainder of my life. Bear 
then, with this renewed delay, and be assured that 
this shall be my last voluntary absence. My only 
consolation in this distant land, is, that many months 


cannot elapse before I shall again see you and my 
dear little Elsie.” 

Many months did elapse, however ; and more than 
three years had passed away, since Ernest left Ame- 
rica, At length, a letter came, announcing the vessel 
they should sail in, and after a few weeks of anxiety 
and impatience, she was moored at the wharf in 
Ernest’s native city. Miss St. Maurice sent a servant 
to town, with a letter for him, as soon as she heard 
that the vessel was at the capes, and waited, with as 
much calmness as she could command, the moment 
which should restore her beloved nephew to her arms. 
For Alice, she could occupy herself with nothing, and 
tired of wandering idly about the house, she walked 
over to the cottage to communicate the news to her 
friends, 

It must not be supposed that years had flown by, 
leaving Alice the mere child that St. Maurice seemed 
to consider her. She was now nearly seventeen. A 
beautiful and graceful girl, gentie and playful in her 
manners, quick and impetuous in her feelings, and 
with the most gratefully affectionate disposition in 
the world. She loved Miss St. Maurice with alinost 
passionate devotion, and her godfather, with a little 
of her early Grandisonian studies, she called “ the 
best of men.” 

Alice was acquainted with her own early history, 
and was tremblingly alive to the debt of gratitude she 
owed her kind friends. The memory of her parents— 
their sad and early fate—her own coming and youth- 
ful days at Mauriceville—all of which was related to 
her with minute fidelity by Hetty—were to her ro- 
mantic fancy, subjects of engrossing interest. 

Her christening, was one of Hetty’s favourite and 
most vividly painted pictures. “It was a sorrowful 
sight,” she would say, “Miss Alice, to see your 
mamma, with her mournful white face, and Miss 
Gertrude, and Master Ernest, all dressed in the deepest 
of mourning, for the old gentleman, standing in the 
solemn church, where we had all stood so lately, to 
bury the dead. There were no bright faces that day, 
Miss Alice, but your own! Master Ernest carried 
you in his arms, and sadly you pulled his beautiful 
curly hair, to make him laugh, but you couldn't do it.” 

«“ Do you think my godfather will come to-night ?”’ 
was Alice’s question, for the hundredth time that day, 
as she sat with Miss St. Maurice at the table. And 
she continued to repeat the question again and again 
as the evening wore away, running into the hall 
every minute to listen if there was not a carriage 
coming up the avenue. But it grew late, and Miss 
St. Maurice now believing that he would not come, 
sent Alice to bed, saying she would soon follow her. 

The midnight hour sounded and found Miss St. 
Maurice still a watcher. When suddenly the sound 
of wheels was heard approaching, on the gravel road 
leading to the house—a carriage step was let hastily 
down, and the next moment Miss St. Maurice was in 
the arms of her nephew. After the first agitating 
moments were passed, St. Maurice presented their 
cousin Felix Delville to his aunt, who welcomed him 
with the frankness of a relation. 

« St. Maurice has been very sick, during the whole 
passage, my dear madam,” said Delville, as they stood 
round the fire, seeing Miss St. Maurice gazing anx- 
iously in the pale face of her nephew. “ I wanted him 
to rest a night in town, but he was too anxious to 
get home to be advised. He only wants a little rest 
and nursing to make him quite strong again.” 
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“We had a very boisterous passage,” said St. 
Maurice, “ and I was very sea sick. I feel well now, 
however, and all I want is rest and quiet to make 
me strong. But where is little Elsie, my dear aunt ?” 
continued he, “I thought she would be the first to 
welcome me—I hope she is not sick—your letter 
mentioned that you were all well, I think ¢” 

« Yes, she is quite well; but you forget it is after 
midnight. I feared you would not come to-night, 
and sent her to bed two hours ago.” 

« True, very true, I had forgotten the hour. Poor 
little thing, she must have been sleepy.” 

“« Poor little thing, indeed !” said Miss St. Maurice, 
with an expression of humour, turning her head as 
the door sofily opened. ‘Come here, Alice, and let 
your guardian give you a scolding for disobeying 
orders.” 

Ernest turned and beheld a beautiful girl holding 
the door timidly in her hand. Her glossy dark brown 
ringlets were pushed aside from her fine forehead, 
her beautiful lips were slightly parted, the bright 
colour had flushed high on her cheeks, and her deep- 
ly fringed eyes glistened as she bent eagerly forward. 

* Alice !—Is it possible?” exclaimed St. Maurice, 
and he approached her in extreme surprise. 

Alice made one eager step forward, then pausing 
and covering her face with both her hands, she burst 
into tears, 

«“ Why Alice,” said St. Maurice, tenderly kissing 
her cheek, and leading her to a sofa. “Are you not 
glad to see me? You did not formerly greet my 
return with tears,” 

« Oh, yes,” she replied, drying her eyes, but you 
have been solong away.” Then smiling through her 
tears, and glancing archly towards Miss. St. Maurice, 
“ You forget that I am to have a scolding, and that, 
you remeinber, always called forth tears,” 

“ You will receive no more scoldings now, Alice,” 
said Miss St. Maurice. “ Your spoiling days have 
returned, and I may as well break my wand.” 

Alice shook her head wilfully, and Ernest present- 
ed Mr. Delville to her. 

Miss St. Maurice did not permit the exhausted 
travellers to remain long up. After providing them 
some refreshment, she hurried them off to their 
chambers, saying, they would have time enough to 
talk on the morrow. 

“St. Maurice,” said Delville, as they were retiring 
to their apartments, “ do you call that your little god- 
daughter? Why she is the most bewitching creature 
I ever beheld.” 

“Elsie has grown wonderfully, certainly,” an- 
swered he; “ but I left her quite a little girl, 1 assure 
you.” 

This had been an agitating night to all, but the 
morning found them with renovated looks and cheer- 
ful countenances, assembling round the breakfast 
table. 

« Where is Elsie ?”’ asked St. Maurice of his aunt. 
« Endeavouring to retrieve her loss of rest last night ?” 

He was answered by the appearance of Alice her- 
self, who entered by a glass door from the lawn, 
with her hat in her hand, and her cheeks flushed with 
the glow of exercise. 

St. Maurice held out his hand to her as she ap- 
proached. Then looking at her admiringly for a 
moment, and sighing deeply, he said : 

« Do you know, Elsie, I am almost sorry you have 
sprung up into such a tall girl—such an elegant young 

18 * 


lady, I should say. I have lost my little playfellow, 
and shall miss her companionship and prattle sadly.” 

Alice thought it strange that a few inches in her 
height should make such a difference in her god- 
father’s estimate of her. And she felt inclined to tell 
him that she was quite as capable of being his com- 
panion as ever. But some how or other she could 
not talk to him as she had formerly done, he appear- 
ed so stately, so reserved; and dropping into a chair 
and sighing, she exclaimed mentally, “I believe it 
does make a difference, for I feel it myself!” 

“What is the matter, Delville, what amuses you 
so much ?” asked St. Maurice. 

“ Nothing particularly. I was only smiling at your 
odd expressions of sorrow. Miss Fairfield, why do 
you not thank St. Maurice for wishing you were a 
dwarf?” 

Alice laughed her own rich musical laugh, and 
Delville pursued his conversation with Miss St. Mau- 
rice. 

“Do not put faith in all my aunt tells you, Del- 
ville,” interrupted Ernest, “she would persuade you 
that our country was an earthly paradise.” 

“Iam a convert to that opinion already, my dear 
fellow,” replied he, glancing towards Alice, “ for I 
have seen the angels.” Again St. Maurice looked 
attentively at Alice. “ She certainly is very lovely,” 
thought he. 

It was the month of April. The spring was an 
early one, the air mild and delicious. Mauriceville 
had never been so gay since Ernest’s birth. Friends 
far and near came to greet him on his return, and a 
succession of parties were given among the neigh- 
bouring families, to welcome him home. These were 
a source of exquisite delight to Alice, that would have 
surprised a town-bred belle accustomed to the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of fashionable party-giving. But, 
to Alice’s unhackneyed feelings, a party at Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s, with the supper laid in the Doctor’s office, the 
parlour carpets up, and the village fiddler, was an 
event full of delightful anticipation. All was new to 
her, and she did not, as yet, feel it to be misery 


‘To dance by inches in that strait 
Between a sideboard and a grate.” 


She danced only as very young people dance, with 
her whole heart absorbed in the amusement, and 
wholly unconscious of the admiration she excited. 

St. Maurice was happier now thaa he had been for 
years. His feelings were of a subdued, concentrated 
character, and shone not on the surface, But his 
calm cheerfulness and readiness to enter into the 
amusements of his aunt and Alice, spoke a mind and 
spirit at ease. He no longer confined himself moodily 
to his library; but joined them in their walks and 
drives, and, led on by Alice, and the example of Del- 
ville, he would relate to them anecdotes and events 
connected with his wanderings in Europe, full of in- 
terest and amusement. 

Three months passed happily away, and Delville 
still lingered at Mauriceville, unmindful of the plans 
he had formed for travelling through the Union, 

One day after dinner, while sitting at the table, 
a servant entered and handed Alice a note. 

« Quite an interesting despatch, I should say,” said 
Delville, regarding her varying countenance, upon 
which the slightest emotions were reflected, as in a 
mirror. 

« Who is it from, Alice?” said Miss St. Maurice. 
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« From Julia Melville, ma’m.” 

“ Has she any news ?” 

« Yes,” replied Alice, blushing deeply as she met 
the searching look of Delville. “ She says the Con- 
stitution has arrived, and that Arthur Wellmore is 
expected to-morrow.” 

“I am very glad to hear it. Emily Wellmore’s 
brother,” continued Miss St. Maurice, explaining 
to Delville. «A Lieutenant in the Navy, and an old 
playfellow of Elsie’s.” 

“ How insufferably hot it is,” exclaimed Delville, 
rising, and letting down a blind with violence. “ What 
a climate!” 

St. Maurice gazed alternately from one to the 
other, and a slight tinge of colour deepened in his 
cheek. 

The following evening brought Arthur Wellmore 
to Mauriceville. Miss St. Maurice and Alice greeted 
him with warmth. And Ernest was surprised to 
behold in the elegant young man before him, the wild 
little midshipman he had parted with, only a few years 
before. Delville bowed stiffly as he was named, and 
retired to a window to watch the clouds, while St. 
Maurice finding himself in a short time a mere lis- 
tener to the animated conversation carried on between 
the friends, retired from the room. 

About this time, Miss St. Maurice, who usually 
experienced uninterrupted good health, was seized 
with a sudden iliness, which, though its duration was 
but short, caused her family great alarm. One after- 
noon, when she had quite recovered, she sent for her 
nephew, to come to her room, as she desired to speak 
with him. Ernest accordingly repaired to her apart- 
ment, losing not a moment in complying with her 
request. 

« ] have sent for you, Ernest,” said Miss St. Mau- 
rice, when he was seated, “to speak with you on a 
subject that has been much in my mind, ever since 
your return. And my late illness admonishes me of 
the folly of deferring such matters, until, perhaps, the 
opportunity is lost to do what we know to be right. 

“I wish to make some arrangement of my pro- 
perty with regard to Alice. She will probably settle 
early in life, and I think it is time that some provision 
should be made for her, in case of such an event. I 
do not wish to detain from her during the best years 
of her life, that which will eventually be hers; nor do 
I wish the dear child to go a penniless bride to the 
man of her choice, who ever he may be. The future 
and its events, must, of course, guide you in your 
intentions towards her, but as J have few changes to 
look forward to, I have decided what I ought to do. 
Will you then ride in to the village to-morrow, and 
tell Scratchquill to come to me, we will then speak 
further on this subject.” 

St. Maurice, in a hurried manner, acceded to his 
aunt’s request, and without further remark hastily left 
the room. 

The next morning he arose early and ordered his 
horse, for the purpose of riding in to the village law- 
yer’s, before the heat should become unpleasant. 

While pacing up and down the piazza, waiting for 
his horse, Alice came bounding out of the house with 
her hat and parasol in her hand, prepared for a walk. 
She stopped when she saw him, and they mutually 
expressed surprise at each other’s movements, 

“IT see you are going to ride,” said Alice, as the 
horse was led round, then approaching him, and pat- 
ting his sleek skin, “how I do envy you.” 


« Suppose instead of envying you accompany me,” 
he replied, “I am only going to the village.” 

Alice, delighted with the proposition, ran off to put 
on her habit, while St. Maurice ordered her horse to 
be saddled, and in a few moments they were canter- 
ing along on their way to R 

“I wonder you do not ride oftener, Alice,” said 
St. Maurice, “ you appear to enjoy it so much,” 

“I would gladly do so,” replied she, “ if 1 could 
always be certain of finding so gallant a squire of 
dames as I have done this morning ; but at this season, 
the present is the only pleasant hour to ride, and I 
am usually the only creature up in the house.” 

“ Well, Alice,” he answered, “ you shall not have 
that excuse any longer. I shall after to-day, be 
ready to attend you every morning as long as you 
feel inclined to avail yourself of my services. Say 
nothing of the trouble,” he continued, interrupting her, 
“ it will be both a benefit and a pleasure to me.” 

Alice thanked him warmly, and thenceforward 
they continued their rides without interruption. 

Alice’s birthday was now only a few weeks distant, 
and Miss St. Maurice proposed to celebrate it by a 
ball, to be given in return for the many civilities 
shown to them by their neighbours. Alice was de- 
lighted with the proposal, and as the scene rose before 
her imagination, the music, the refreshments from 
town, and all the et ceteras of a regular ball, she ex- 
claimed, « how delightful it would be, as the weather 
is so warm, to have the piazzas and shrubberies 
lighted with coloured lamps, and the flowers from the 
green house to decorate them, I will run to Miss St. 
Maurice and ask her what she thinks of it.” Miss 
St. Maurice agreed to the plan, provided Ernest should 
approve, and Alice, seeing her guardian from the 
window in the grounds below, ran down to ask his 
consent. 

“I have come to sue for a favour, Mr. St. Mau- 
rice,” she said, and she explained to him what it was. 
«“ My dear godmother consents,” she continued, “ pro- 
vided it shall please you, and we only wait your ap- 
proval.,” 

« Every thing you wish for or do, must please me, 
Alice,” was the reply, “ except one,” he added, smi- 
ling. 

« And what is that ?” looking anxiously up in his 
face. 

«It is that formal name,” replied he, “ so full of 
respect and deference, as if you thought me so very 
venerable. You used to call me Ernest, Alice.” 

Alice coloured slightly, and replied, « Ah! yes, I 
too, in those days, had another name. But now it 
is always Alice, and sometimes Miss Fairfield.”— 
Then laughing off the serious tone her answer had 
taken, she continued, “ Pray do J appear very vene- 
rable?” 

« Well, Elsie,” returned he, smiling, “ I will enter 
into a treaty with you.” 

« No, no; no treaties for me; I have not any faith 
in them.” ‘Then, seeing him look grave, she con- 
tinued smiling archly, “ but you will let us have the 
lamps and the flowers, will you not, Ernest?” St. 
Maurice nodded assent, and she bounded off to com- 
municate the news to her gudmother. “ Venerable,” 
repeated she, as she ran up stairs. “I wonder 
what he would say if he knew that Emily Wellmore 
thinks him the most elegant man she ever saw !” 

Alice was now in fine spirits. Scarcely a day 
elapsed, without bringing the Wellmores and Julia 
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Melville, to Mauriceville, to consult and talk over 
her approaching féte, while St. Maurice and his aunt 
were amused spectators of their busy meetings. 

One morning, about a week before the expected 
ball, Alice perceived St. Maurice, after perusing a 
letter which had arrived from the posi office, while 
they were at breakfast, rise and hastily leave the 
room. About an hour after, she wandered into Miss 
St. Maurice’s chamber, and was surprised to find her 
with an agitated countenance, and eyes swollen with 
weeping. Ajarmed at a sight so unusual, she ap- 
proached her and inquired tenderly what was the 
matter. 

« Hlas any thing happened to distress you. Any 
misfortune to Ernest, dear godmother,” in a low and 
anxious tone. 

«“ No, my love, no. I cannot call it a misfortune, 
but it is a very vexatious circumstance; Mrs. Solmes, 
Ernest’s cousin, is in Philadelphia, and she writes to 
him to say, she will pay us a visit shortly. You saw 
how abruptly Ernest left the room this morning, on 
reading her letter. She trifled most cruelly with his 
feelings when he was a mere youth, and now she is 
returning a needy, artful widow, to complete the ruin 
she formerly well nigh effected. I own,” she con- 
tinued, relapsing into tears, “ I would rather see him 
in his grave than wedded to that woman. Ernest’s 
feelings are of such an enduring nature, that I cannot 
trust, as I would in the case of any other person, to 
his matured judgment and penetration, for seeing 
through her real character, and he will be her dupe! 
And now, my love, leave me, for I must cool these 
eyes before I suffer Ernest to see me.” 

Alice mechanically obeyed. She reached her room, 
closed her door, and then throwing herself upon the 
sofa, buried her head in the cushions. The scales 
had fallen from her eyes, and she read her own heart 
aright. She wept bitterly as the recollection of all 
that Hetty had formerly told her of Mrs. Solmes, oc- 
curred to her, and shrunk with agony from a con- 
templation of the future. “ Yes,” she cried, “he 
loves her, and she will be his wife, and I must stay 
and see it all, while my own heart is breaking! Oh! 
that I had but known myself better? I would have 
struggled against this feeling, but now it is too late, 
It is she he loves. Upon me he looks as a mere 
child! his kindness and consideration for me, arises 
from that feeling!” and she continued to weep in un- 
controlled misery. 

When the family assembled for dinner, St. Maurice 
was not at home. Miss St. Maurice was too much 
absorbed by her own feelings to observe Alice, and 
Delville believing some vexation of a domestic nature 
had occurred, made no remark. 

Towards evening, Alice walked over to the cot- 
tage, partly to compose her mind and partly to avoid 
meeting St. Maurice, for she determined to avoid his 
society as much as lay in her power. She staid all 
the evening with Emily, the carriage was sent for 
her, and immediately on her return, she retired to her 
room. 

The following morning Alice sent word to St. 
Maurice when the hour for riding came, that she had 
a headache and could not accompany him, and she 
took an opportunity through the day to observe, that 
she thought riding did not agree with her as it had 
formerly done; and that she would leave it off. St. 
Maurice looked at her in surprise, but he made no 
remark, for as he gazed upon her downcast eye and 


saddened cheek, he saw that the mind and not the 
body was ill at ease. 

Several uncomfortable days passed, and the little 
party which but a short time before, had been so 
united, seemed completely estranged. ‘The ball so 
eagerly anticipated, appeared to be forgotten, Del- 
ville was left to amuse himself, for Alice scarcely 
appeared but at meals; the Wellmores and Julia Mel- 
ville came but seldom, and St. Maurice was always 
shut up in his own room. 

One morning while Delville was lolling on a sofa, 
in the half darkened breakfast room, he heard the 
voice of young Wellmore at the hall door, giving 
particular directions to a servant to deliver a letter 
which he gave him, into Miss Fairfield’s own hands. 

“ Puppy,” said Delville, “ what right has he to 
send letters to Miss Fairfield ?” 

When the dinner hour arrived, Delville observed 
that Alice appeared in better spirits than of late had 
been usual with her; and that she smiled almost as 
much as formerly. 

“ You should make public your newly acquired 
receipt for good spirits, Miss Fairfield,” said he, « I 
think we shall all benefit by it.” 

“ Tt is a secret,” replied Alice, blushing and smiling, 
« but I promise to let you all into it soon—perhaps 
the night of the féte.” 

« Too long to wait,” said Delville, mentally. Then 
addressing himself to Miss St. Maurice, he continued, 
«I think I shall go to town to-morrow, as my visit 
there is to be made before the birth-night, the sooner 
I go the better. 

“Do you think you will be long gone?” asked 
Alice. 

“No, certainly not, if you wish it,” replied he, 
pointedly. 

«“ Oh, by no means,” she replied, “ we cannot do 
without our chief counsellor.” 

The next morning, when St. Maurice came down 
stairs, Alice had finished her breakfast and gone from 
the room, and in a short time after, despatching his 
meal, he retired to the library, where, upon the table 
he found a letter directed to him in Delville’s hand. 
He opened and read it. It was an apolication to him 
as the guardian of Alice for her hanc. It was filled 
with passionate expressions of attachment, and was 
dated on the evening previous, 

“ You must long since have observed,” he said, 
“the state of my feelings for her, and as my friend 
and the guardian of Alice, I trust my suit in your 
hands, satisfied that in so doing, from her deference 
to your opinion, I shall be adding strength to my 
claim. Of Alice’s sentiments I have been unable to 
judge with any certainty. Indeed, I have, at times, 
thought I had a rival in young Wellmore. But the 
period has now arrived when I can no longer feel 
satisfied to remain in doubt. I therefore place my 
hopes upon your friendly influence.” He finished by 
saying, that he would await St. Maurice’s answer in 
town. 

St. Maurice threw the letter from him. An hour 
passed by, and then the bell was rung and a message 
sent to Alice, begging to see her for a few minutes in 
the library. In a short time, she entered the room, 
with flushed cheeks and an embarrassed air. 

« Alice,” he said, leading her to a chair, “I have 
sent for you to speak to you on an important subject. 
As your guardian, I have this morning received a 
proposal of marriage, from Mr. Delville to you.” 
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Then, with a rapid utterance, he continued, “ I can 
say nothing of Delville, but what is noble, upright, 
and honourable. His circumstances are good, and 
neither my aunt nor myself, could reasonably object 
to him. The decision now rests with you.” 

Alice sat perfectly still; her eyes were cast down, 
her face was rigid, and pale as marble, but she uttered 
not a word. 

« What answer shall I return Delville, Alice ?” 

« I have given him his answer,” she replied, speak- 
ing low and painfully, « I saw him this morning.” 

“ May I ask what it was?” inquired St. Maurice. 

“I have declined the honour of his hand.” 

St. Maurice spoke not, but the blood rushed in a 
crimson torrent to his face, and, turning from her, he 
leaned against the mantelpiece. 

“ Have I your permission to go, now?” said Alice, 
rising to leave the room. 

“A moment more, Alice,” he said, detaining her, 
“and then I shall have done.” 

Alice sunk again into her chair, and leaning her 
head upon her hand, concealed her face. 

St. Maurice approached the table, and taking thence 
a paper, he said,“ Here is a deed, Alice, which I 
placed here this morning to give you, and it had better 
be done now. It is the wish of my aunt and myself 
that you should be secured an independence, so that, 
in the event of your marrying, and your choice falling 
upon a poor, but deserving man, you may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you possess sufficient, 
yourself, to render fortune on his side, less necessary. 
My aunt will dispose of the greater part of her pro- 
perty in your favour, and you know, dear Alice, I 
have few beside yourself, to love in the world,” and 
he handed her the paper. 

But Alice saw him not—her head was bent, and 
her whole frame shook with suppressed and convulsive 
sobs. 

St. Maurice, surprised and afflicted at her evident 
distress, bent over her, with emotion almost equalling 
her own. 

« Alice,” he said, “ what is it that affects you thus? 
Can you not trust in me—have I no claim to your 
confidence ?” 

But Alice did not answer, and her agitation now 
became pitiable; no common emotion could call it 
forth. 

«Will you not trust in me, Alice?” again asked 
St. Maurice. “ Be assured you could have no truer 
friend.” Then, as the idea suddenly darted through 
his mind, he said, in a low voice, “ If Alice, you have 
any attachment, any entanglement, let me entreat you 
to confide in me, I will faithfully keep your secret, 
and give you my most disinterested advice.” 

Still Alice was silent, but she withdrew quickly the 
hand he had taken, and he saw that her neck, brow, 
and bosom were suffused with crimson. 

St. Maurice arose and walked to a distant window. 
He was both distressed and surprised at her unac- 
countable manner. A few moments passed away in 
an awkward silence, and then a gentle fluttering near 
told him that Alice was at his side. 

“ Mr. St. Maurice,” she said, in a calm, grave 
voice, “you have mistaken me entirely,” and as her 
voice sank, she added, “ perhaps you will never under- 
stand me. “ Take this deed, I cannot—I never will 
accept it—I have no wish to be independent. ‘To 
you, to my dear godmother, I owe every thing— 
home, kindred, and support. The debt of gratitude 


can never be repaid—I will not increase it. I shall 
never leave Mauriceville—that is, unless you wish 
it’—and again her voice trembled. “ You are the 
only father or brother I have ever known; and to you 
I must continue to owe all.” 

« Never leave Mauriceville!” exclaimed St. Mau- 
rice, impetuously, with an eager, glowing countenance, 
“then you do not love Wellmore, Elsie ?” 

“Love Arthur Wellmore !” replied Alice, looking 
up in astonishment. “ Do you not know that he is 
engaged to Julia Melville ?” 

For a short time Ernest paced the room with quick 
and hurried steps. ‘Then approaching her, he said, 
in a voice broken by agitation, “ It is folly to attempt 
to conceal it longer. Alice, you must see that I 
love you, that you are dearer to me than all else on 
earth. I have struggled—hopelessly struggled against 
this madness, but in vain, and now I must speak, 
though it confirm my unhappiness past recall. You 
say you will never leave Mauriceville, you tell me I 
have been a father, a brother to you, tender as these 
titles are, dearest Alice, there is one still dearer, 
which, could you grant it, would make me blest in- 
deed. Then you would never leave Mauriceville nor 
me, and you would make that home a happy one 
which you have always adorned.” 

Alice replied not, and again her face was hidden 
from his view. 

“Then you reject my offer, Alice,” he cried, in a 
tone of deep mortification, “ you despise my affection.” 

Alice withdrew the handkerchief from her blushing 
face, and laying both her hands within his, she mur- 
mured, “ Despise !—oh! no, no !” 

Her head was on his bosom, her hand clasped in 
his, and St. Maurice forgot that a few minutes before 
he had been the most miserable of men. 


Extract from a Letter of Mrs. Solmes’ to Mrs. Lardner. 


« Our plans have all failed. My visit to Maurice- 
ville has been made, and I shall return by the first 
packet that sails. I arrived at Mauriceville on the 
very day appointed to celebrate the birth day of 
Alice Fairfield, by a ball. I had not been in the 
house an hour, before that horrid old Miss St. Mau- 
rice, whom I always hated, announced to me that 
Ernest was to be married to his ward almost imme- 
diately, and I saw her in the evening hanging on his 
arm and receiving the congratulations of her friends 
as his affianced bride, while I stood by a mere cipher, 
within the walls which, but for your advice, would 
now have claimed me as mistress—a pleasant reflec- 
tion, indeed. Young Wellmore, whom we heard was 
engaged to Alice, is the lover of Julia Melville, whose 
confidant she was; and since I have returned to 
town, I have heard that Ernest’s rich cousin, young 
Delville, is paying assiduous court to Miss Wellmore. 

« You will readily admit, after learning the above, 
that Mauriceville was no longer a place for me, and 
I accordingly returned to town the next day.” 

So much for trusting to the fancied paternal cha- 


racter of a “ godfather.” 


—<>—> —-—_—— 


WHEN we are in a condition to overthrow false- 
hood and error, we ought not to do it with vehemence, 
nor insultingly and with an gir of contempt: but to 
lay open the truth, and with answers full of mildness 
to refute the falsehood. 


— 
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THE STREAMLET'’S 


SONG. 


BY LEWIS T. VOIGT, 


I Lay where a vine’s dark foliage fell, 

In a clustering arch, 'mid a violet dell, 

And a limpid stream as it rippled along, 
Thus gladden'd my ear with its joyous song: 


“I was born of the dew-drop, that quivering hung 

In the moonlit air—or the wild blossom flung 

From its mountain home, as the bland zephyr pasa‘d, 
And the glittering pearl from its daisy-cup cast. 


*T was pure as the tear that gems infancy's eye, 
When it weeps for another's dark misery; 

*T was the drop that the night flower sorrowing shed, 
When the last ling’ring star-kiss at dawning had fled. 


And my streamlet was swoll’n with the sun shower rain, 
That glancing with rainbow tints, moisten'd the plain, 
And the clear crystal drops, from the rocks sparry cell, 
As they dripp'd from their mossy founts, bright in me fell, 


Or bounding in joy as it leaps from its caves, 

The slight thread of silver the dash gayly braves, 
Where the proud, tiny spring fain would mimic with me 
The cataract, rushing in foam to the sea. 


In my course I meandered a sunset lit plain, 

And its golden dyes flung on the air back again ; 

Whilst the flame girdled clouds that encrimson’d the west, 
Proudly imaged their hues on my sheen glowing breast. 


But their bright tints had melted in twilight away, 

When the stars darted, trembling, their first fault’ring ray, 
But I stole their pure sparklings, and couch’d my blue waves 
On far brighter gold than old Pactolus laves. 


The milky-way, nightly, in calm slumber glows 
As fair on my breast, as the Alpine sun’d snows ; 
And the moon robing clouds on my cool bosom lie, 
As tranquil at rest, ag if sieeping on high. 


The fire-fly glints o’er my eddying whirl, 

The glow-worm stars the gloom where the lily leaves curl, 
As they kiss ‘neath the bulrush, and low sighing reeds, 
The green maatling pool, whence my current recedes. 


I gleam in the dawn like the deep blushing rose ; 

There's not a bright flower-tint but my rainbow stream knows, 
The emerald of trees, and the hyacinth sky, 

And the butterfly hues of the clouds’ blazonry. 


All bright things are near me—the bird dips his wings, 
And moistens his beak, ere his roundelay he sings; 

And I blend my soft murm'ring with sweet tones that fill 
The glad choral air, as a lyre strings thrill. 


The odours of flowers float over my way, 

The wild thyme, the clover, the sweet-scented hay, 
Perfume my glad course, as I ripple along, 

To the humming of bees, and the joyous bird’s song, 


The oak trees, so rugged, embroid’ring my brink, 
Weave their dark, tangled branches in many a link, 


And the wild grape hangs over, and festoons my brow 
With a trellis-work, lovelier than mortal may throw. 


Here the ring dove coos fondly amid the thick leaves, 
To her mate, as their nest in its shelter she weaves ; 
And the cottage maid seeks oft at noontide my wave, 
Her limbs, on my breast, pure as snow drops to lave. 


I mirror her rose-flush, as she blushingly shrinks, 
When the robe that unveils all her beauty unlinks, 
And my wavelets around her I wantonly curl, 
Like diamonds encircling the India sea’s pearl. 


Her teeth light my bubbles, which sparklingly sip 

As they wreathe with my bead spray, her peach downy lip; 
And I deck with my brilliants her dark floating hair, 

And zone her snow breast with foam, dazzling as fair. 


O! T float on in joy!—and I gratefully throw 

My flashings of light, as the spice breezes blow, 
O’er the sycamore tree, that protects from the sun 
In the noon's thirsty hour my course as | run. 


He glooms his own trunk as he shadows my stream, 

Tis but meet that I glance back the wand'ring sunbeam, 

To illume his hoar trunk, as it gleams through its bark, 

Like moonlight, when warring through clouds torn and dark. 


The grasshopper springs, and the dragon-fly flits, 

His green golden wings as the harebell he quits, 

And their faint, dreamy chirrup, soft blends with my song, 
While the tasseling sedge my glad numbers prolong. 


T arch with my silver the moon glist’ning stone, 

As dancing in frolic my spray drops are thrown 

In a thousand bright brilliants, which shame the tiar 
That the haughtiest monarch of mortals may wear. 


There's not a gem’d circlet clasps beauty’s pale brow, 
Though its diamonds, 'midst regal halls, dazzlingly glow, 
That burns with such lustre, as tremulous plays 

Through my fast flashing stars, in the moon's silv'ry rays. 


But when winter has gem’d, from her icicle throne, 
My sun-spangled frost-work, what lightnings may own 
My brilliance of radiance, my gorgeous bright dyes, 
Outrivalling the rainbows of sapphirine skies! 


But my course I must speed—to the ocean I swell, 

I must hasten away, fare ye well! fare ye well!” 

And the rocks caught the sound, and the sad echo sigh'd, 
“ Fare ye well! fare ye well!” as the stream onward hied. 


The song died away, but these words on my ear, 
Seem'd blent in adieu, like my fountains, as clear— 
“ Let thy every wish prove—let thy breast ever be 
As my wavelets transparent, as bright, and as free ; 


* Let thy soul, like my flood, reject all things impure, 
Banish aught that its whiteness would stain or obscure, 
Reflect the chaste beauty of earth and of sky, 

Till call’d, like my mist-wreaths, to mount up on high!” 
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THE SPANISH 


BY H. W. 


MOTHER. 


HERBERT. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” “ THE CHARIB BRIDE,” ETC. 


Iv was a calm and lovely night—one of those nights 
peculiar to the soft clime of Europe’s great penin- 
sula—the moon rode broad and cloudless, round asa 
Doric targe, through the pure sky which glowed like 
one vast vault of sapphire; a single star was at her 
side, the loveliest and the brightest of the planets, the 
other wanderers of the night quenched by her daz- 
zling lustre “had paled their ineffective fires,” dim 
and unseen through her transcendant glory. The air, 
just agitated by the faintest breath from the sweet 
south, was actually burthened with the blended per- 
fumes of ten thousand dewy flowers ;—the rich faint 
odour of the orange groves, the delicate incense of the 
orienta! jasmine, the simpler fragrance of the unnum- 
bered v: let beds seemed to pervade all space between 
the florai earth and the far heavens. Nor was there 
wanting melody to mate with the delicious scents 
that breathed on every passing breeze ; for the distant 
tinkling of the sheep bells, heard at long intervals 
amid the cool, continuous plashing of a near water- 
fall, was almost swallowed up in the thick tremulous 
notes of the incessant nightingales, which poured 
their gushing bursts of wild and mellow song from 
every tufted brake and shadowy dingle. Inhaling 
this unequalled fragrance, and listening to these sweet 
sounds, though scarcely conscious that she did so, 
the Ladye sat in the wide oriel window of the antique 
hall; which opening on the verge of a steep, cliffy 
bank, dark with abundant verdure, commanded a wide 
prospect over the smiling vale of the broad Guadal- 
quivir; with its wide tranquil reaches glimmering 
like beaten silver in the moonlight, and its fair gar- 
dens and bright cornfields chequered and shadowed 
here and there by vineyard, olive grove and corkwood ; 
till many a league away the glorious scene was 
bounded by the blue arrowy peaks of a tall mountain 
chain. Alone the Ladye sat, silent and sad in that 
proud solitude. It was a huge and stately hall of that 
rich gothie style, which is seen nowhere in such 
grand perfection as in the land where its inventors 
reigned so nobly and so long; and she, its tenant, 
was worthy of its many-memoried grandeur. A single 
lamp, suspended from the central groining of the roof, 
threw on the marble walls and tesselated pavement a 
ruddy light, which offered a fine contrast to the faint 
misty lustre of the calm moonbeams, yet sufficed not 
to penetrate the shadowy aisles or to reveal half the 
extent of the vast pillared room. Aloft, half bathed 
in shadow, half tinged in mellow light, waved many 
a bannered trophy, rustling with a strange melancholy 
sound, half sweet, half awful, in the small gusty 
currents which never were entirely still among those 
giant arches.—But on the walls around, many a 
vacant niche, and hook untenanted, many a light 
spot, where had hung for years targets and panoplies 
of proof, and weapons of all lands and ages, denuded 
now and empty, declared as audibly as though they 
had found tongue that the lord of those proud towers 
was abroad on some bold enterprise of arms, with all 
his banded vassals. ‘The Ladye who sat there alone 
and still, right in the centre of the misty flood of ra- 


diance which poured in through the oriel windows, 
was in sooth worthy her high state, in majesty at 
least of form and noble beariag. Her features, proudly 
and keenly aquiline, showed not a line or touch of 
age, although the tresses, which were drawn in a 
broad braided sweep across her marble brow, were 
white and lustrous as the mountain snow; her tall 
and graceful figure retained the full and glorious 
symmetry of mature womanhood, and the intense and 
vivid flash of her deep Spanish eye, showed that if 
years had swept so lightly over her body’s vigour, 
they had not dared assail even in the least her mind’s 
unblemished powers. Her dress though rich was 
plain—a robe of sable velvet, cut accurately to the 
person, and relieved only by a ruff or falling collar 
of white lawn, a coif or bonnet of the same dark 
material buttoned by one great brilliant—the only 
ornament she wore except a rosary of large but un- 
cut garnets, formed her whole dress; yet had she 
been arrayed in cloth of gold and purple, had her en- 
tire garb been luminons with costliest gems, not one 
whit would it all have added to her inborn and palp- 
able nobility of birth—One elbow, propped upon the 
cushioned arm of the old crimson chair wherein she 
sat, was raised so that the white and tapering fore- 
finger just touched the outline of the curved chin, as 
she held her head erect, with the eyes fixed and lips 
apart in attitude of intense listening ; while the other 
hand, holding her velvet missal and her beads, had 
fallen down negligently by her side. It was a study 
for a painter—and that too fur one of no mean emi- 
nence—the stately Ladye—the superb gothic hall, 
rich with the meanings and the memories of bygone 
days—the blending of contrasted lights—the half-seen 
outlines of the grand gothic tracery—the mellow 
hues—the black and massy shadows !~—a wondrous 
picture of still life, full fraught with sentiment, with 
sadness, and with awe! 

But now the silence, which had perhaps given its 
tone to the whole picture, was at once interrupted— 
for certain sounds, which had, as it would seem, 
already rivetted the Ladye’s ear, sharpened by keen 
anxiety, now came so audibly upon the night wind, 
that they attracted other notice—from a tall slender 
watch-tower, which might be seen indistinctly in the 
glimmering moonlight terminating a long sweep of 
flanking walls, a shrill, keen bugle blast was blown 
by the wakeful warder; and, ere its cadences had 
ceased to ring among the thousand echoes of that 
ancient place, was answered by another blast, as keen 
and shrill as that which had awakened it, but inex- 
pressibly and painfully sad in its protracted wailing 
notes.—The Ladye clasped her hands, and bowed 
her proud head on her knees, and remained still and 
motionless as a carved effigy of stone, while the loud 
bustle from the walls, the rattling of chains and pullies, 
as the portcullis rose and drawbridge fell, the clank 
of harness and the hard tramp of horses, announced 
the presence of a party from the host; but the quick 
tremulous quivering of one small foot, which peered 
out from the hem of her dark robe, proved the in- 
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tense and anguished ecstasy with which she waited 
for the tidings. Voices were heard without, and hur- 
ried steps, and now the portals were thrown open, 
and several men, a terrified tumultuous group of me- 
nials, entered with torch and cresset half guiding 
half supporting an armed man, whose every step was 
marked with blood upon the marble floor, while his 
helm split in twain by a two-handed blow, and all his 
panoply dinted, and hacked, and gory, gave token of 
the fury of the conflict from which he had returned 
in so sad plight. The Ladye had arisen from her 
crouching posture ere the door opened, and with her 
stately person drawn to its utmost height stood wait- 
ing the result. Her eye fell on the wounded soldier, 
and its soul-piercing glance was dimmed upon the 
instant. 

“ Xavier!” she said, with no tone of inquiry in her 
voice—* Xavier' then all is lost!” 

« All! all is lost,” he faltered with a painful effort, 
* all to our house’s honour !” 

« The king!” she gasped, half suffocated as it were 
by the intensity of her excitement, “ the king !” 

« Hath ’scaped—whole, and unwounded !” 

“ All glory to St. Jago, and to God! then may 
Spain triumph still,” and for some time she spoke 
not again, nor asked a question; but told her beads 
in silence. “Set him a chair,” she said, when she 
turned from her task of gratitude, * set him a chair— 
he faints—bring wine. And now, say on—say on— 
tell me all Xavier!” 

“Scarce ten miles hence, an hour past noon this 
day, in the wild pass of El Bodon, our host, ten 
thousand strong, was ambushed by a mere handful 
of the swart misbelievers—o’erwhelmed with arche- 
gayes and arrows from an invisible foe, defence was 
hopeless—we were cut up, disgraced, defeated, and 
only not annihilated; an early flight, to which his 
paladins compelled him, alone preserved Alphonso— 
of the ten thousand not ten hundred are alive !—My 
master’s band fought in the battle’s van—his banner 
long waved foremost—when the first arrow flew we 
were three hundred horse—Ladye, you see me here!” 

Not a muscle quivered in her frame, not a shadow 
crossed her brow; her lip did not tremble nor her 
eyelid wink, as she heard of the ruin of her house; 
the only token of anxiety she gave, was a small 
twitching motion of the fingers of one hand—that 
which still held the missal—playing unconsciously, 
and fluttering the illuminated leaves; while all the 
rest of the frame was rigid and hard set, as if it had 
been dead. 

“ Our banner?” she inquired at length, raising her 
downcast eyes. “ The Goat of the Counts of Cabra?” 

“Ts on the field or taken,’ was the scarce audible 
reply. 

« And thou—Xavier—and thou, not on the field 
beside it!” 

A deep flush, as of shame, shot over the worn, 
bloodless features of the sore-wounded veteran—his 
left hand grappled to the dudgeon of his broad-bladed 
dagger. ‘Then a sharp, painful, and forced smile lit 
up his curling lip. 

«“ What need that I should lie there, when he, who 
owns the banner and the name, rides steady in his 
stirrups ?” 

“ What of my son, sir—speak!” thundered the 
proud Ladye, “ what of the Count of Cabra ?” 

«“ Ladye,” replied the veteran, “ he lives with Don 


” 


Alphonso ! 


“ Vassal, thou tiest !”"—The noble, eloquent blood 
rushed torrent-like, to that pure brow, which had not 
flushed for half a century befure; and her voice 
sounded high and clear, as the defying challenge of 
some silver trumpet; and her head rose erect—high 
as the crest of a plumed warrior—and she flung forth 
her hand, as though to hurl the gauntlet-—* Vassal, 
thou Lizst—to cover thine own infamy, thou liest!— 
What—his three hundred vassals dead round his 
father’s banner !—all dead! and he survive them !— 
Now, had the archangel said it—may heaven forgive 
me—I had cast back the lie on heaven’s archangel ! 
Slave—coward—dog—where my son’s banner lies— 
there lies my son beside it—where brave men fell the 
braveliest, there fell the Count of Cabra !—Sir Senes- 
chal, ring out the "larum bell—call all—call all to 
arms! young or old! few or many! call all who follow 
Cabra !—Horse, horse, and spear! Horse hastily! Do 
on thine armour, aged Narvaéz—for the last time do 
on thine arms for Cabra—saddle the black barb 
horse—for me the black barb horse, my own lord 
won in battle. Whether it lies in the corpse cum- 
bered Gorge of El Bodin, or be borne by the mis- 
creants in triumph, the Cabra’s banner shall wave 
free before to-morrow’s sunset—wave free above the 
obsequies of that last Count, who died in vain to 
save it!” 

Like fire her hot words ran through every thrilling 
heart of her retainers. Like fire the cry spread—the 
war-cry—* T’o horse for Cabra hastily!” The ‘larum 
bell rung out—the armoury was ransacked—and 
antique casques pressed snowy, time-worn heads— 
and disused weapons of old days were grasped by 
hands which trembled with their weight—and old 
brood mares were saddled with long uncombed manes, 
and rough coats—and ere the matin bell, one hun- 
dred horse were mustered. ‘They were old men, in- 
deed, or beardless boys—but the old men had fought 
and bled under three Counts of Cabra, and though their 
blood was cold and their hands feeble, yet did the 
cold blood boil and the frail hands grow strong at 
the high words of the Ladye—and the boys were 
the sons of the men of Cabra—for them there was 
no fear! and the old war steeds neighed at the trum- 
pets as of yore, and pawed the earth as in the young 
days of their might. ‘There was no banner raised, 
but the black barb was brought, and the stern Ladye 
mounted, and the last vassals of the house of Cabra 
rode forth to their last field, and its last Ladye led 
them, 

The morning dawned upon the wild ravine and 
mountain road of El Bodon. Large flocks of carrion 
birds were wheeling to and fro above the summits 
of the rocky peaks which bounded it—the long howl 
of the wolf swelled mournfully from the dark thickets 
on its side—blood-red the stream rolled at its base— 
rolled down to meet and poison the broad bright 
Guadalquivir—.housands of heads lay there—tomb- 
less, and ne’er to be entombed, save in the maws of 
the wild foresters of nature. Horses and riders— 
paladins and slaves—old veterans and raw recruits— 
Brave men and cowards—ali nerveless—silent— 
dead. Banners, and coats of carved and gilded mail, 
and instruments of martial music, and strong war 
weapons—defiled and cleft asunder, voiceless and 
useless! and the broad, glorious sunshine, flaunting 
above the wreck, and flouting the dread misery with its 
unfeeling mirth, Such was the scene through which 
the aged Ladye with her staunch veterans rode, scan- 
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ning each ghastly heap with fearful scrutiny—yet in 
the festering corpses they had discovered no known 
form—in the surcoats and pennons, clogged with 
gore, no bearings which they owned—though many 
which they recognised and mourned, for scarce a 
noble house in Spain but there had lost a scion or a 
chief. The Moors had quitted, quitted triumphantly — 
the field of their success—the ravens and the wolves 
retreated before the small troop of avengers! On- 
ward they rode—yet onward! and wilder waxed the 
difficult ravine; and sadder yet and yet more merci- 
less, had been the past day’s carnage. They reached 
the last, last point—the knoll whereon the last faint 
few had fought it out for vengeance—on that knoll, 
pitched into the summit, there stood a splintered flag 
staff—the banner was not there !—but at the base, 
and on the flanks, and round the crown of that low 
hillock they lay in heaps—in hundreds—the vassals 
of the house of Cabra !—and Moors lay there, mingled 
and massed among them—white caftans, and green 
turbans, and Damascus blades, contused with helms 
and hauberks, and swords of Bibilis or of Toledo, 
Each with his wounds in front, and his good swoid 
in his right hand, and his dead foeman at his feet, 
with a smile on his lips and a frown on his brow— 


there they lay those gallant vassals. But where was 
he their chief—where the last Count of Cabra, and 
where his glorious banner ? 

She ‘lighted down, that stern ladye, and searched 
through all that foul and festering heap. Its summit 
clustered about the flag staff, was one pile—one solid 
pile of misbelievers—each cloven to the teeth— 
through turban and steel cap, and scull! She moved 
them, one by one, and there, beneath them all, with 
the proud banner bound about his breast, and his 
sword, blood from point to hilt, still chained to his 
dead wrist, and the calm smile of triumph lighting 
his noble features—there lay her son—there lay the 
Count of Cabra! 

A bright smile glanced across her lip—a bright 
tear sparkled in her eye—a tear of joy, not sorrow!” 
“I knew—I knew,” she cried, “I knew the vassal 
tiepD! Sound trumpets—sound right joyously! Give 
ye our banner to the winds—to the free, fearless 
winds !—Raise up the body of your Lord, and bear 
him to the long home of his fathers! Gur house is 
fallen—fallen but not dishonoured—and I, the last 
of that high house, am prouder of my dead son here, 
than of the proudest living son in Spain—in Eu- 
rope !” 





For the Lady’s Book. 


ON THE POETICAL TALENT 


OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


[From Professor Walter's new work, “‘ The Twenty Years’ Captivity of Mary Stuart.”] 


No care was wanting to give to the young Queen of Scots the most finished education. 'The quietude of the 
royal convent of St. Germain-en-Laye formed a contrast to the bustle and gaieties of the court, favourable at 


once to her studies, and to the culture of her heart. 


Among other accomplishments, that of Poetry was 


not neglected, and proofs have reached us that the natural turn of her genius was favourable to the lessons 
of taste instilled into her youthful mind. On the 24th of April, 1558, Mary was married to Francis, the 
Dauphin of France, and on the 10th of December 1560, she was a youthful widow mourning his untimely 
end, having shared with him a transitory reign of but seventeen months. She lamented his loss in an Elegy 


which does honour at once to her head and her heart. 


ELEGIE, 


Ah! mon triste et doux chant 
Dun ton fort lamentable! 
Je jette un cil tranchant 
A ma perte incomparable ; 
Et en soupirs cuisans 
Passe mes meilleurs ans! 


Fuat-il un tel malheur 
De dure destinée, 
Ni ai triste douleur 
De Dame Fortunée, 
Qui mon ceur et mon eil 
Voit en biere et cercueil ? 


Qui en mon doux printems, 
E fleur de ma jeunesse, 
Toutes les peines sens 
D'une extréme tristesse : 
Et en rien n’ai plaisir 
Qu’en regret et désir. 


Ce que m'etoit plaisant, 
Or m'est peine dure ; 
Le jour le plus luisant 
M'est nuit noire et obscure; 
Il n'est rien de si exquis 
Qui de moi soit requis. 


TRANSLATION. 


How sad my plaintive numbers flow 
From lips that vainly would repine! 
Around my tearful eyes I throw, 
And see what countless loss is mine ; 
In midst of burning sighs and tears 
I pass the fairest of my years! 


Did destiny’s hard hand before 
Such store of bitter sorrows shed; 
Or fortune, in her anger, pour 
Such griefs on hapless woman's head ; 
Who sees her very heart lie here, 
Her eyes’ sole pride, within this bier! 


In the sweet springtide of my day, 
When flowers of early joy are rife, 
I feel the withering griefs that prey 
Upon the closing hours of life ; 
In nothing does my heart feel pleasure, 
Save in regrets that know no measure. 


The fond delights of happier years 
Are turn’d to pain, and wound the sight ; 
The day whose genial lustre cheers, 
Now wears the gloom of saddest night: 
Nor is there aught of good or fair 
That now can claim my thought or care. 
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J'ai au ceur et a l'oeil 
Un portrait et image, 
Qui figure men deuil, 
Et mon pile visage, 
Des vivlettes teint, 
Qui est l’'amoureux teint. 


Pour mon ma. étranger, 
Je ne m’arréte en place, 
Mais j'en ai beau changer 
Ma douleur ne s’efface ; 
Car mon pis, et mon mieux, 
Sont les plus deserts lieux. 


Si en quelque sejour, 
Soit en bois, on en pré, 
Soit vers l'aube du jour, 
Ou soit sur la vépré, 
Sans cesse mon ceeur sent, 
Le regret d'un absent. 


Si parfois vers les cieux 
Viens a dresser ma vue, 
Le doux trait de ses yeux 
Je vois en une nue; 
Soudain je le vois en l'eau, 
Comme dans son tombeau. 


Si je suis en repos, 
Sommeillant sur ma coucae, 
J’ oui qu’il me tient propos. 
Je le sens qui me touche: 
En labeur, et en requoi, 
Toujours il est prés de moi. 


Je ne vois autre object 
Pour beau qui se presente, 
A qui que soit sujet 
Oncques mon cur consente ; 
Et cette affection 
Je la sens en perfection. 
. 
Mets, chanson, ici fin 
A si triste complainte ; 
Dont sera le refrain:— 
“ Amour vrai et non feinte, 
Par la separation 
Il n’aura diminution !” 


Deep in my heart, and in mine eye, 
Thy portrait lives; this garb of woe, 
Which on my widow’'d limbs you spy, 
And my pale features, sadly show, 
The semblance of the violet blue, 
Unhappy love's own kindred hue. 


A prey to cares and anguish keen, 
No place my steps can long detain ; 
Nor yet has any change of scene 
The power to chase away my pain; 
My worst, my happiest state of mind 
In solitude alone I find. 


Whether my footsteps sadly stray 
Through flowery mead, or shady bower ; 
Whether at dawn of opening day, 
Or at the closing vesper hour ; 
That bitterest of all human ill, 
The grief of absence, haunts me still. 


If to the heavens my eyes I raise, 
His gentle smile will meet me there ; 
If on the floating clouds I gaze, 
They picture forth his features fair ; 
If on the stream I cast my eye 
In crystal hers’d he seems to lie. 


When evening with her shades is near, 
And when I seek my couch of rest, 
In dreams his well-known voice I hear, 
My hand in his is gently press’d. 
In busy day, in hours of rest, 

His image ever fills my breast. 


Tlowever fair, however bright, 
No other object charms me now, 
It wakes no feeling of delight, 
It cannot claim my bosom’s vow. 
The deep affection that I bear 
To him, will have no rival there. 


But hush, my song! no more complain; 
The sadly-soothing lay give o'er ; 
The grief that knows not how to feign, 
Shall syjil this simple burden pour :— 
** Two hearts to true love fondly plighted 
Can by no time be disunited !"” 


The next specimen of Mary’s poetical talents was called forth on the following occasion. On the 21st 
of July, 1561, the young Queen of Scots left Paris for her native city. She was attended to Calais by a 
long train of the nobility of France, whence she embarked on the 25th. Mary was leaving a land endeared 
to her by a thousand grateful recollections; nor doubtless was her active spirit unclouded by omens of the 
future. She did not cease to direct her looks to the shore of France till the darkness interrupted her wistful 
gaze. At the dawn of day its coast was still in sight; she was upon deck before sunrise, and tradition in- 
forms us that then it was she composed the following song. 


Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 
O ma patrie 
° La plus cherie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance! 


Adieu, France! Adieu, mes beaux jours! 
La nef qui déjoint mes amours, 
N’a ici de moi que la moitié ; 
Une parte te reste; elle est tienne: 
Je la fie a ton amitié, 
Pour que de l'autre il te souvienne! 


The following particulars of Mary’s reception in 
Edinburgh, may not be found misplaced : 

Nothing could equal the enthusiasm of the people 
when they beheld the landing of their queen; “ happy 
was he or she that might first get sight of her.” 

The stern John Knox relaxes for a moment from 
his severity, to record that “fires of joy were set 
forth at night, and a company of most honest men 
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Thou pleasant land of France, farewell! 
Cherish’d with love 
All lands above, 

Nurse of my infancy, farewell! 


Dear France, and happier days, adieu! 

The sail that wafts me far from you, 

Bears but my half away, the rest 
Thine own, and thine alone shall be: 

This of its faith the pledge and test— 
To love and to remember thee ! 


with instruments of music, and with musicians, gave 
their salutations at her chamber window. ‘The me- 
lody as she alleged, pleased her well, and she wished 
the same to be continued some nights after, with great 
diligence.” Such is Knox’s account of the matter; 
but as tastes differ, let us listen to a Frenchman’s 
description of the scene. “ When the queen landed,” 
says the lively Brantome, “ she had to go on horse- 
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back, and her ladies and lords on the miserable hack- 
neys of the country, harnessed in the wretchedest 
manner, At such an equipage she began to be sad, 
exclaiming : “ These are not the handsome housings 
of France, nor this the pomp to which I have been 
accustomed: but I must have patience!” But what 
was worse, in the evening, at the Abbey of Edinburgh, 
when she was about to go to rest, there came five or 
six hundred raggamuffins of the city, saluting her 
ears with some dozens of wretched fiddles, and of 
those small squeaking rebecks with which this coun- 
try is infested, and began singing psalms, as badly 
and discordantly as could be. Heh! what music! 
and what a method of lulling her to repose after her 
fatigues !” 

We have also “ A New Year’s Gift to Queen Mary, 
when she first came home ;” it is from the pen of 
Walter Scott, a contemporary poet, and from a vo- 
lume of the greatest rarity. 


Welcome, illustrious Lady, and our Queen, 
Welcome our lion with the flower de lyce, 

Welcome our thistle with the Lorraine green ; 
Welcome our pleasant Princess, most of price. 
Welcome our gem, and joyful genetrice ; 

Welcome, the bell of Albion to bear: 

God give thee grace against this good new year! 


This good new year, we hope, with grace of God, 
Shall be of peace, tranquillity, and rest; 

This year shall right and reason rule the rod, 
Which so long season have been sore opprest, 
This year firm faith shall freely be confest, 

And all erroneous questions put arrear: 

God give thee grace against this good new year! 


This year shall there be embassics, with strife 

For marriage, both from princes, dukes, and kings; 
This year, within thy region all be rife 

With riches, raiment, and all royal things; 

This year both blytheness and abundance brings; 
Navies of ships through all our seas shall peer, 
Against thy Grace get a gude man this year! 


Unfortunately, few of these good wishes were destined to be realized by the youthful queen, and least of 
all the blessing of “a good man,” as was seen in the sequel of her unhappy alliance with Lerd Darnley, 
« the long, lank, and spoiled boy,” as Elizabeth termed him, with all that ill blood which the mention of any 
one’s marriage was sure to raise in the bosom of the Virgin Queen, 

On a thousand trying occasions, Mary had evinced an energy of character which no reverses could daunt ; 


nor did it quail before twenty long years of painful and monotonous captivity. 


Yet where is the heart but 


has its moments of despondency, and doubtless in one of these the following sonnet was penned. 


Que suis-je, helas! Et de quoi sert la vie? 
Je ne suis hors q’'un corps privé de ceeur; 

Un ombre vain, un objet de malheur, 
Qui n’a plus rien que de mourir en vie. 
Plus ne portez, O ennemis, d’envie, 

A qui n'a plus l'esprit 4 la grandeur. 

Je me consomme d'excessive douleur ; 
Votre ire en bref se verra assouvie. 

E vous, amis, qui m’avez tenu chére, 
Souvenez vous que sans cur, sans santé, 

Je ne saurois aucun bon @uvre faire. 
Souhaitez donc fin de calamite ; 

Et que ci-bas étant assez punie, 

J’ aye ma part en la joie infinie. 


Alas! what am I?—What avails my life? 

A wretched corse of soul bereft am I; 
A shadow vain, a thing with sorrows rife, 

With naught in life left for me but to die. 
Foes to my greatness, let your envy rest, 

The false world’s greatness has no charms for me; 
Consum’d by grief, by heavy ills oppress’d, 

The oppressor soon shall gain the victory. 
Ye friends! to whose remembrance I am dear, 

No strength to aid you or your cause have I, 
Cease then to shed the unavailing tear, 

I have not fear'd to live, nor dread to die, 
Perchance the pain that I have suffer'’d here, 
May win me more of bliss through God’s eternal year. 


On the eve of her execution, Mary composed the following rhythmical prayer, the fervour and unction 


of which penetrate to every heart. 


O Dominie Deus, 
Speravi in Te; 
O care mi Jesu, 
Nunc libera me. 
In dara catena, 
In miseré pena, 
Desidero Te! 


Languendo, gemendo, 
Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, implo 

Ut liberes ..! 


O my Lord and my God, 

All my hopes are in Thee; 
In my need, dearest Jesu, 

O succour Thou me! 
*Midst fetters deep-galling, 
*Midst ills deep-enthralling, 

My heart yearns for Thee! 


While in anguish I languish, 
Thus kneeling before Thee, 
I adore, I implore Thee 
In my need succour me! 





MARIA CUNITIA, 


A lady of great learning and genius, was born in 
Silesia about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and became celebrated for her extensive know- 
ledge in many branches of learning, particularly in 
mathematics and astronomy, upon which she wrote 
several ingenious treatises; one of which under the 
title of “ Urania Propitia,” printed in 1650, in Latin 
and German, she dedicated to Ferdinand III., empe- 
ror of Germany. In this work are contained astro- 


nomical tables, of great care and accuracy, founded 
upon Kelper’s hypothesis. She acquired languages 
with amazing facility ; and understood Polish, German, 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. With 
equal care she acquired a knowledge of the sciences, 
history, physic, poetry; painting, music, both vocal 
and instrumental, were familiar to her; and yet they 
were no more than her amusements, 
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[ The fullowing is the ‘‘ composition” to which was awarded the gold medal, in the Graduating Class of Rutger’s Female 
Institute in this city, at its first commencement. The Committee which awarded the prize consisted of Rev. Dr. Milnor, Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen and Mr. Kinney of Newark. Their report was not a little complimentary. Perhaps more through 
the eloquence of the reader (Mr. Kinney) than from any merit of its own, it drew deeply upon the sensibilities of a very 


crowded audience. } 


LAST DAY OF EVE. 


Ir approached the evening twilight. The mother 
of mankind was placed by her descendants in front 
of her tent, reclining on a rude couch. The western 
wind fanned her pale cheek and played amidst her 
gray locks, Near her sat her husband. Eve turned 
her eye upon him with a look of sadness, yet of deep 
affection, and as she saw his wrinkled brow, bent 
form, and head of snowy whiteness, seemed to call 
to mind other days, 

Inwardly she reproached herself. “ Ah, not thus 
was it I saw him, when first given to him by our 
God. Where has vanished that manly form—where 
is the elastic step—where the eye that beamed with 
brightness—where now the rich and mellow voice ? 
Alas, how changed! And it was I, who tempted, 
who destroyed him—I the wife—the cherished com- 
panion—I bade him eat, and now what is he, who 
but for me had known neither pain, nor sorrow, nor 
age. 

“ And what remains of her on whose beauty he 
then gazed with unsated delight ?—A trembling, wrin- 
kled form, just sinking into the grave. 

“ Where is now that paradise with its rich fruits— 
that balmy air which brought on every breath a tri- 
bute to each happy sense—those rays which warmed 
but never scorched? And sadder, sadder still, where 
now is that blissful intercourse with Him, who made 
us rich in the happiness of living? His voice is no 
longer in our ears—driven from bliss—from scenes 
so lovely—the earth cursed—sin, sorrow, and death 
the inheritance of our children.” 

Our mother was overcome by the rush of recollec- 
tions. Her eyes, long dry, found new fountains, and 
her aged form shook with deep emotion. 

It may be that Adam had been indulging in mu- 
sings not unlike to these, for he was startled as if 
from a reverie by the emotions of his wife. The old 
man placed himself beside her. She laid her head on 
the bosom which had so ofien soothed its throbbings. 

«“ What moves thee, Eve? 

* Oh, my husband, how canst thon show kindness 
to her who has done all this? Thou wast young 
and knew only happiness, and all around was formed 
to delight our every sense; and I, who should have 
strengthened thy virtue, fell, and dragged thee with 
me, the partner of my sin, to this depth of ruin. And 
after a few years of toil and anxiety, we are about to 
lay these worn out frames in the dust. 

“ But for sin we had lived in perpetual youth, and 
feared no change. The threatened death has worked 
slowly but surely, and now with us his work is nearly 
done. 

“The first to sin, it was meet that I should first 
return to dust. Had the guilt and the curse been 
only mine, I might endure it. But I see thee now 


and I compare thee with what thou wast as it seems 
to me but yesterday. 

“ A few days will lay thee low. Let our children 
place us side by side in the cold earth. 


I know not 


why it is, yet it seems to me there will be comfort in 
our bodies dissolving together, as if there were some- 
thing of consciousness in the lifeless dust. 

« Little of comfort as is now left in life, yet I can- 
not endure the thought that I shall utterly cease to 
be! 

« Adam, thou hast often given me words of con- 
solation. Is there aught can cheer me, now I am to 
bid thee farewell ? 

«“ Thou seest yonder sun—thou wilt again see him 
rise and set, he is bidding me a last adieu. Sense 
shall soon cease for ever, and no light shall again 
enter these eyes.” 

The old man wiped the tears which fell on the 
wrinkled brow of his partner. A sudden light was 
on his countenance as if a new lamp had been lit up 
in his soul. Eve saw it, and it brought to her a 
gleam of hope; she gazed on his face as if death had 
lent new powers to her faded vision. 

«“ First of women,” said Adam, “claim no pre- 
eminence in guili—together we sinned—together we 
have borne the punishment. 

“ But there is redemption—there is hope. 

« Whilst thinking of the fearful change which be- 
tokened to my heart that its partner was about to be 
taken away, a heavenly light beamed on my thoughts 
and taught me to understand the visions which have 
so often visited me on my couch. 

“ We shall not die—there is a costly ransom pro- 
vided—we must sleep under the cold earth, but we 
shall rise again in the freshness of that youth which 
we first enjoyed; and purified from all sin, we shall 
walk in our Eden seven times more beautiful than 
when we first roved amidst its fruits and flowers, 
And there will be the thousands who inheriting our 
evil natures will have found a powerful Physician. 
And there will be that mighty Physician whose pre- 
sence shall wake ten thousand harps to melody. 

« This earth too, so long, so grievously cursed for 
our sin, will come forth more than purified from every 
stain, and in more than the beauty of its pristine 
youth. 

« Thou wilt go a little before me to the grave; but 
we shall rise together with the glad shout of gratified 
jubilation; and with us millions on millions of our 
posterity ransomed from the curse.” 

Adam paused, his eye fell on the face of his wife— 
a smile seemed to play in the brightness of hope on 
her pale lip, but the heart had ceased to beat, and 
that sleep had fallen on her which the trump of the 
archangel only shall disturb. 


ec $ 


O hateful error, melancholy’s child? 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not! O error soon conceived, 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 
But kill’st the mother that engender'd thee. 
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DOCTOR WINTER’S NOTIONS. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE, 


CHAPTER I. 


* Nature abounds in wits of every kind, 
And for each author can a talent find.”—Drypen. 


Ir is but fair that our readers should know the per- 
sonage who is to entertain them, so we will intro- 
duce our hero in a short description, which those 
who have the good fortune to know him, will easily 
recognise as a true likeness, 

Doctor Jonathan Winter was one of those beings 
who appear always connected with incongruous cir- 
cumstances. To begin with his cognomen—Jonathan 
even to Yankee ears, accustomed to quaint phrases 
and patriarchal names, conveys the idea of rusticity, 
if not clownishness; yet was Doctor Jonathan the 
very model of good manners, and excelled in all 
polite and gentlemanly accomplishments. Then his 
surname of Winter—doth it not, in imagination, 
conjure up a tall, pale, spectral looking figure, resem- 
bling the “ Snow King,” with a heart cold and im- 
penetrable as a glazier?—Yet the wearer of that 
frigid name was no representative of frigidity. He 
was a middle-sized, elegantly-formed man, though a 
little inclined to the fulness which distinguished that 
“handsomest man of his own times, George the 
Fourth of England.” Then Doctor Winter had a 
warm, heaithy-looking cheek, and a complexion 
almost as pure as that of infancy; his large placid 
forehead showed that combination of intellect and 
benevolence on which a phrenologist delights to 
gaze ; his bright blue eye was pleasant in its smile as 
the first breeze of spring, and his heart was bland 
and generous, as the dews and zephyrs of summer. 

The life of Doctor Winter had also been a com- 
plete antithesis to his disposition. He was a joyous, 
active, volatile and voluble child; but reared beneath 
the rule of a solemn, stern, even severe guardian, he 
was hardly, till the age of ten years, permitted the 
free use of his limbs, much less of his tongue. Young 
Jonathan was then transferred to the care of a grave 
pedantic “haberdasher of pronouns,” who forbade 
him to whistle a tune, and compelled him to decline 
* music,” till the little fellow, though he loved dearly 
to sing, hated the name of a song. He was next sent 
to college, when he pined to go to sea, and then was 
urged to study medicine, when he longed only to 
study men. 

Such was the sketch he gave of his early life and 
adventures to the two Miss Morgans, as he sat be- 
tween them, turning over the books on their work- 
table, one pleasant winter evening. 

« And yet,” continued the Doctor,“ though I then 
considered all these uncongenial circumstances as 
forced on me by the caprice or injudiciousness of 
others, yet since I have been at liberty to direct my 
own movements, it has rarely happened that I have 
realized what I expected my freedom would give me, 
namely, the power of regulating my own course, and 
choosing my own associates. I have been engaged 
in many an enterprise I had not meditated, and I 
have formed intimacies with persons I should never 
voluntarily have selected as friends, or even asso- 
ciates, Almost all my adventures have been romantic 


or melancholy, and yet I am neither an enthusiast or 
a mope.” 

“ You are probably fated to become a hero,” said 
Miss Charlotte Morgan. 

“ The world has little need of heroes,” replied the 
Doctor. “The whole population of Christendom is 
becoming heroic—that is, all mankind are learning 
their own power and importance, and they find it is a 
combination of individuals that must effect great en- 
terprises, consequently, that each individual should 
have his share of the honours and rewards. Utility 
and steam are now the giants of the world, and, in 
this march of mind and matter, single heroes are as 
completely distanced as Mars would be in a race 
with the fiery-tailed comets.” 

“You must turn novel-writer,” said Miss Mary 
Morgan. 

“ Meaning that that is an enterprise in which 
utility or steam have not yet interfered?” replied the 
Doctor. “ Well, it may be so, but I am deficient 
in patience and perseverance, both very necessary, 
indeed more indispensable for a novel writer in these 
days than either talent or genius.” 

“ These days!” reiterated Miss Charlotte ; “why, 
I thought this was the golden era of fiction, when her 
reign was extended over the whole habitable globe. 
Is not a relish for the works of fiction now consi- 
dered one of the most unerring standards of civiliza- 
tion, if not of christianity, and that all who do not 
appreciate them are barbarians, or worse—stupid 
and strange as the savages of New Holland ?” 

“T grant all this,” said Doctor Winter, smiling. 
“I grant it seems now the popular opinion, that all 
learning necessary for the children of men may be 
discussed in novels ; and true enough, the same book 
is often an olla podriga of knowledge, furnishing 
hints on cultivating cabbages and framing constitu- 
tions of government; describing a lady’s eye-brow 
and explaining the phenomena of the universe with 
the same happy accuracy of style; from the same 
page, perhaps, furnishing criticisms on poetry and pud- 
dings, or discussions on painting and political econo- 
my. All these subjects, and thousands of others, fic- 
tion now engrosses, mingling and blending the pre- 
sent and past, truth and falsehood, in such an inex- 
tricable confusion, as would entirely puzzle, if not dis- 
tract the fairy who assisted Gracioso to assort the 
mingled feathers of nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine birds, were she appointed to unravel.” 

“ Am I to understand then that you entirely con- 
demn novels ?” inquired Miss Charlotte Morgan. 

«“ By no means,” answered the Doctor. “I only 
condemn the false ideas they engender, and I main- 
tain that, investing them with the importance we now 
do, they become more and more dangerous in this 
respect. The old romances of giants and genius, 
dragons and distressed damsels, castles and cavaliers, 
were read for amusement, and answered the purpose 
for which they were designed. But we are more am- 
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bitious; our novels are supposed to contain instruc- 
tion. It will be best for those who feel an interest 
in preserving public morals to discover in what this 
instruction consists. We may say what we will 
about the historical accuracy of the events described 
in a novel, that the personages introduced are faith- 
fully portrayed, &c., these are not the things which 
most interest and influence readers, especially if they 
be young. It is the exhibition of the passions, the 
tone of thought and feeling, and more than all, the 
effect which personal attractions, and the possession 
of wealth and rank are described as possessing over 
our destiny and happiness, which misleads.” 

« But novels teach us the manners and tone of 
fashionable life, and by showing the folly of these, 
make us wiser and better, without incurring the dan- 
gers and temptations which mixing in the real scenes 
might bring,” said Mary. 

« Ay, so I am often told,” answered the Doctor; 


«“ but many good people are not aware how much the 
extravagance of dress, and the exaggerated ideas of the 
bliss which a splendid establishment can bestow, are 
imbibed from the fashionable English novels, which 
are thrown from the presses of our Republic, in 
swarms, like the locusts of Egypt, over our land. 
Even our holy religion has put on the robe of decep- 
tion, and comes forth with a smiling face, (alias title) 
to lure us to the heaven of fiction.” 

“Do you not approve of religious novels?” asked 
Charlotte, eagerly. 

«“ No—not those usually palmed upon the public 
under that name. These are, for the most part, the 
work of weak minds, or eager aspirants for fame, who 
shelter their stupid and puerile productions under that 
sacred sanction of “ moral,” fancying they shall thus 
escape criticism and censure. I am half inclined to 
turn critic and scourge such pretenders. There are 
some I could lash.” 
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THE 


SUN. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY, 


Eve of thy Maker, which hath never slept, 
Since the Eternal Voice from chaos said 
“* [et there be light !’’—great monarch of the day, 
How shall our dark, cold strain, fit welcome speak, 
Fit praise ?—Lo! the poor pagan, kneeling, views 
Thy barning chariot, to the highest sky 
Roll on resistless, and with awe exclaims 
“ The god!—The god !"—And shall we blame his creed, 
For whom no heaven hath open’d, to reveal 
A better faith? Where else could he desery 
Such image of the Deity ?—such power 
With goodness blending ?—From the reedy grass, 
Wiry and sparse, that in the marshes springs, 
To the most tremulous and tender shoot 
Of the Mimosa, from the shrinking bud 
Nars’d in the green-house, to the gnarl’d oak 
Notching a thousand winters on its trunk, 
All are the children of thy love, oh sun !— 
And by thy smile sustain’d. 

Unresting orb !— 
Pursu’st thou, ’mid the labyrinth of suns 


Some pathway of thine own? Say, dost thou sweep 
With all thy marshall'd planets in thy train, 
In grand procession on, thro’ boundless space, 
Age after age, toward some mysterious point 
Mark’'d by His finger, who doth write thy date, 
Thy “‘ mene—mene—tekel,” on the walls 
Of the blue vault that spans our universe 7— 
—But Thou, who rul’st the sun, the astonish’d soul 
Faints, as it takes Thy name. Almost it fears 
To be forgotten, ‘mid the myriad worlds 
Which thou hast made. 

. And yet the sickliest leaf, 
The feeblest efflorescence of the moss, 
That drinks thy dew, reproves our unbelief. 
The frail field-lily, which no florist’s eye 
Regards, doth win a garniture from Thee, 
To kings denied. So, while to dust we bow, 
Needy and poor—oh! bid us learn the lore 
Grav'd on the lily’s leaf, as fair and clear, 
As on yon disk of fire—to trust in Thee. 
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THE HORSE BLANKET. 


BY N. C. 


BROOKS, 


“ Filial ingratitude ! 
Is’t not as if this mouth should tear this hand 


For lifting food to it?” 


Tue commandment which enjoins parental reverence 
may be justly regarded as the most important of the 
Decalogue; for obedience to parents is not merely 
the first social duty which devolves upon man, but 
the first of all duties—even before obedience to Hea- 
ven. The infant mind can comprehend the claims 
of parental authority, as a visible power, at an earlier 
period than it can recognise those of the invisible 
divine majesty; and in rendering homage to the re- 
quirements of the former it is prepared for submitting 
its faculties to the guidance of the latter—the parent 
19* 


on earth is, to the dawning intellect of the child, the 
visible representative of the Father in heaven, 

Hence the importance of the early inculcation, and 
the proper discharge of this duty—the first which we 
owe to man—the first to lead our minds by necessary 
gradation to the love and obedience of God. If the 
first impulses of the heart be right, will they not be 
likely to continue so? If the first duties of life be 
performed properly, has not the soul been strengthen- 
ed in virtue to discharge those which may succeed ? 
But alas! if the child casts aside the allegiance which 
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he owes to his parents—trampling alike on the better 
instincts of nature and the law of God, who may 
have hope that his after course will be in obedience 
to the dictates of Heaven—of virtue or of honour? 
If the stream be poisoned at its fount, what power 
shall purify its waters in their devious meanderings ? 

Henry Addington was a tradesman who kept a 
shop in one of the humbler streets of London, He 
was of obscure parentage, but of correct morals and 
good feelings. Without education and with but ordi- 
nary understanding, he had been enabled by early 
industry and economy to realize funds to commence 
shopkeeping in a small way. His strict attention to 
the affairs of his store, his probity, and his obliging 
disposition soon extended his business; and fortune 
ran with a current for ever deepening and widening 
the channel of gain, until he began to look forward 
to independence. In time, he actually became wealthy, 
but in an inauspicious moment forgot his usual pru- 
dence, and tempted by the extravagant promises of 
another tradesman, confided most of his funds to him 
to be expended in a magnificent speculation. The 
failure of the enterprise and the dishonesty of the 
merchant with whom he had established the con- 
nexion nearly ruined him—in the short space of 
twelve months the earnings and gains of nearly a 
fourth of a century were gone—and he was left 
almost destitute, to commence the world anew, trust- 
ing to the slow yet certain additions of prudent trade 
to repair the ruins of deceitful speculation. A new 
motive was also added to insure renewed exertion, 
for, some time before his losses, he had taken a wife, 
and the wish was natural to make a prudent provision 
for his family. His honest and persevering endea- 
vours were crowned with due success, and he began 
to recover from the blow which his aflairs had re- 
ceived—until he had satisfied the claims that were 
against him, and held free of debt a stoek of consid- 
erable value. 

In a few years his wife died leaving one son, a 
child of seven years, the surviver of several children 
that had been the fruit of their marriage. Fletcher 
being thus the only natural tie that remained to the 
tradesman, the affection which had been bestowed 
upon the others seemed to be concentrated upon him; 
and he was accordingly nurtured with great tender- 
ness. His inclinations were seldom thwarted, his 
humour was indulged and his wishes gratified, how- 
ever exorbitant—in a word, he was a pet—and as is 
usual with pets, the spoiled child of indulgence. 

Conscious of his own mental deficiencies, the father 
was anxious to afford his son the advantages of a 
good education, and therefore sent him to the most 
expensive schools, Fletcher mingled here with those 
who were from walks of life superior to that in which 
he moved—and in the little friendly visitations which 
he made to the houses of his schoolfellows, witnessed 
a splendour and display of living that made him look 
with contempt on the humble appointments of his 
own home. A passion for luxury and ambitious 
parade became in his matured life one of his strong- 
est excitements. Although his father’s simple man- 
ners, and plain dress and conversation were at times 
mortifying to his pride, Fletcher was not insensible 
to the kindness which he had experienced—he was 
in reality grateful for the love and benefits of which 
he had been the recipient. And the good old man 
in the innocence and fondness of his heart, in the 
humble estimate which he formed of his own charac- 


ter, was led to pardon his son’s impropriety, even 
when he seemed to regard with mortification and 
disdain the plain understanding and ancient manners 
of the author of his existence. 

Fletcher in due time was associated with his father 
in trade, and the prompt despatch of the former with 
the experience of the latter insured general success 
in their enterprises. But at length Fletcher deter- 
mined to marry, and importuned his father to retire 
from business to domestic ease, and give up the 
affairs of the firm to his sole direction. The old man 
was advanced in years, and required repose, and was 
not unwilling to escape the cares of mercantile life, 
and acceded therefore to his wishes. 

A dashing new sign with “ Fiercner AppincTon,” 
in letters of gold, usurped the place of the plain white 
one with “ AppincTon AND Son” upon it in black 
letters, and the son “ante diem” entered upon the 
heritage of his father. At the same time a residence 
was purchased near the city, combining the advan- 
tages of town and country, and the title made in the 
name of the son. The good old man committed all 
things into his hands—his stock in trade, his money, 
his house, his all ; and was to spend the calm evening 
of his days in uninterrupted ease with his children, a 
pensioner upon the undoubted gratitude of the son to 
whom he had relinquished every thing. 

He did not for a moment reflect that children, 
accustomed from earliest infancy to regard their 
parents as their natural protectors, never feel their 
dependence in receiving benefits or gifts through life ; 
but that the case is very different when parents come 
to experience a dependence upon their children; and 
that in the tenure of some property in their own 
hands, they have the guaranty of love and tenderness 
from them in the double feeling of gratitude and of 
interest. In confidence and affection he bestowed 
all, and looked for filial piety to soothe the declining 
eve of one whose turn of life had been toil. In the 
love of his children, in the cessation from labour, and 
the companionship of a few tried old friends, he hoped 
to abide quietly the time of his departure, and lie 
down at length with tranquillity on the couch of 
death. 

Fietcher’s wife was a fashionable woman, the 
daughter of a gentleman who had been rendered 
bankrupt by his expensive living. To her husband 
she brought no money; but on the contrary an am- 
bition for display and prodigality for which his means 
were entirely inadequate. Proud, supercilious, and 
selfish—a heartless votary of fashion—it is not to be 
presumed that she was either calculated or disposed 
to make her father-in-law happy. The old man was 
too plain in his person and manners to please her 
fastidious taste; and she did not hesitate to exhibit 
her contempt of him and the old friends who came 
to see him. He was soon given to understand that 
he must have less company—that their dry conversa- 
tion and rude jests were not to be tolerated when 
polite and fashionable persons were accustomed to 
converse. One by one his friends, who perceived 
their presence was unwelcome to the lady of the 
house, ceased to visit him, and the old man pined for 
converse and company. His son, no less than his 
wife, seemed to regard him with coldness of manner 
that scarcely amounted to civility; and he could not 
but feel that his presence was oppressive to them. 

In the parties that were given at the house, and in 
the chance assemblages of persons, no one conversed 
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with him—no one noticed him, In time, he was 
requested not to appear at table when strangers were 
present, but to await his meals in a private room. 
After this the graceless daughter began to complain, 
that he injured the settees and lounges by placing his 
feet on them—that he leaned back in his chair soiling 
the paper of the room with his head—and that he 
spat upon the carpets—that his conversation was not 
suitable for their visiters, and that his presence cast 
a gloom over them. ‘The natural pride of his heart 
had been increased by his position in society, and the 
example and suggestions of his wife, until feeling was 
stifled, and the inhuman son consented to the proposal 
to give the father, to whom they owed every thing, 
the exclusive use of one room and to confine him to 
it at all times. 

The old man lived ..ere almost in solitude, for his 
children for days together did not come into his 
room, and he saw only the servants who came to 
wait upon him and serve up his food. ‘This consist- 
ed in general of the broken meats left from the table 
of the family, though the supply was abundant. 

A short time after transferring his property to his 
son, the old man perceived his error. ‘The evident 
change of manner which took place in their conduct 
was well calculated to wound his feelings, while in 
the reckless expenditures at home, the waste of money 
abroad, and the neglect of business in the store, he 
foresaw the loss of ail for which he had enslaved 
himself in life. Remonstrances were in vain—as 
they failed to produce a change of living and only 
provoked unkind replies. 

Time passed on, and the room which the father 
used was required for a nursery,and he was removed 
to an old outhouse on the place, at some distance 
from the mansion house. This was a severe blow 
to the old man, for although he had no sympathy 
from his ungrateful son and daughter, his grand-chil- 
dren were a source of happiness to him; and in their 
smiles and infantile caresses he often forgot the 
heartlessness of their parents. They were frequently 
in his room, and were the only prop of comfort that 
stayed his wearied spirit. ‘The hut in which he was 
placed was old and decayed, and much out of repair, 
but the son promised to have it made thoroughly 
comfortable before the cold season came on, which 
however was not done. The unnatural son at first 
called occasionally to see his father, but at length 
entirely discontinued his visits, and he was left to the 
care of servants alone. It is not to be supposed that 
they would not neglect him when he was so utterly 
abandoned by others; and accordingly the old man 
often suffered from hunger, and from severe cold. 

Restrained by pride from going to the house from 
which he had been so cruelly exiled, his messages to 
his son were, for the most part, either never reported 
by the servants or disregarded by their master ; while 
he, in the mean time, was left to solitude and suffer- 
ing. The visits of his grand children during the 
warm season had often cheered the old man, but 
when the cold weather set in they ceased to come to 
his cold and miserable abode, and he was left solitary. 
With insufficient attire, but little fuel, and a few old 
shredded coverlets upon a bed of straw, in an old hut 
through whose crevices the hollow winds of winter 
were whistling, suffered a father whose head was 
blanched with the frosts of more than seventy years, 
while the son to whom he had given life and wealth 
rioted in luxury and extravagance, unmindful of his 


wants—regardless of his woes, He had sent mes- 
sages repeatedly to his son to provide him a pair of 
blankets for his comfortless bed, but failing to receive 
them, he called on the groom at the stable to make 
inquiry about them. The groom told him that he 
had been unable to obtain money to purchase them— 
when the old man seeing the horses which were kept 
for the carriage, the course and the chase, all com- 
fortably protected from the cold by blanketing, re- 
quested the groom to ask his son for one of their 
covers to keep him from freezing. 

On the following morning he called upon the groom 
to learn the success of his application, and met a 
rude repulse from the servant, who, it is possible, had 
never reported the matter to his master at all. The 
old man’s feelings overcame him—he longed for 
death that he might escape further unhappiness, and 
no longer afford occasion to his unnatural children 
of impiety that could not fail to draw down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon them. His strength for the 
time forsook him, and sitting down on the sill of the 
stable, he leaned his head against the door; and the 
sorrows of his heart found their way in the sobs that 
broke from his bosom, and the streams that coursed 
his pale cheeks. Blinded with tears and the stream- 
ing white hair which the wind had blown from his 
temples over his eyes, he did not know that any one 
was near him, until he felt a weight on his knees and 
on throwing aside the long locks that obscured his 
vision, saw his second grandson gazing up into his 
face with an expression in which love, pity, surprise, 
and inquiry were sweetly blended. The little inno- 
cent sought to learn the cause of his grandfather’s 
sorrow, but the old man was unable for a time to 
take any further notice of his questions than to press 
him to his bosom and weep the more passionately. 
When he did ascertain the cause of his grief, the little 
fellow ran to the groom and insisted on his taking 
the blanket from the pony which belonged to him and 
his elder brother, and having received it, came and 
threw it over his grandfather’s shoulders. He then 
besought him to go to the house, but the old man 
refused, and returned again to the solitude of his 
dreary hut. 

The child went back to the house weeping; and 
his father, who sat by a cheerful fire, his feet resting 
on a cushion, supposing that he was suffering from 
the cold, spoke kindly to him and offered to take him 
in his arms; but he repulsed his caresses. Besought 
to tell what grieved him, he broke forth into more 
passionate weeping, and exclaimed, * When I am a 
man, I will not be wicked like you, father; when 
you become old and are sent to the hut to lie on a 
straw bed, I will not let you freeze there; I will give 
you a horse blanket whenever you want it, father!” 
After this, in his simple way, he mentioned the scene 
at the stable, and every word went like an arrow to 
the heart of the inhuman son. The latent spark of 
nature was enkindled—shame was excited—-the ven- 
geance and retribution of heaven shadowed forth in 
the prophetic words of his own child, alarmed him— 
sorrow, penitence, stirred his bosom, and he instantly 
determined to recall his much neglected, much abused 
parent, to the home from which he had been exiled. 
He called in his wife and stated his fixed determina- 
tion for the future—reproached her and himself for 
the.ingratitude, the folly, the impiety of the past— 
that they had disregarded the counsels, the happiness, 
the honour of him who had just claims upon them 
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for all reverence; and in the career of folly and ex. 
travagance had wasted every thing they possessed 
upon those who in reality cared nothing for them. 

The reverse of fortune, and the difficulties which 
the old man had often predicted during his course of 
pleasure and fashion, may, it is possible, have had 
some influence in awakening serious reflection and 
proper feelings. ‘The father was induced to return 
to the mansion house, and found a place at the fire- 
side and the table. Fletcher consulted him on the 
state of his affairs, and was sagacious enough to 
discover that the old gentleman had a much better 
idea of business than he had supposed some time 
before ; he adopted many of his suggestions, and made 
every effort to recover himself from his difficulties, 
by prudence and economy. He applied to many 
whom he had been disposed to regard as friends in 
his prosperity. He found them to be friends in pros- 
perity only. ‘They could loan him no money, nor 
extend his credit if he chanced to owe them. In a 
word, he experienced sufficient proof of the heartless- 
ness of fashionable friends. His merchandise was 
seized and sacrificed. Of all that had partaken of his 
hospitality—upon whom he had wasted thousands— 
there was not one to lend him a pound to continue 
business. His house and furniture were seized, his 
stud of horses, and his hounds, Still, of his many 
summer friends, there was no one generous enough 
to give him funds to save the furniture that was ab- 
solutely necessary for his family—never was there a 
more total abandonment. 

Yet plain old Henry Addington had some friends 
to whom he was dear, if the son had no friends. 
They who had been treated contumeliously by the 
arrogant son and daughter, came forward in time to 
assist the father, and through him the unworthy chil- 
dren. They supplied the old man with funds to pur- 
chase such furniture as was necessary for the family, 
with this proviso, that it should be held in his name. 
The day of sale came on, and the old man resolved 
to bid for the plainer articles only—such as would 
suit the fallen fortunes of the family. The circum. 
stances of the sale being known, it was supposed that 
there would be but little competition when he bid; 
but unexpectedly there was a stranger present who 
proved to be a most determined opponent. He seem- 
ed inclined to purchase every thing that was offered, 
except the more cosily furniture, so that the old man 
could scarcely obtain an article without paying its 
full value or even more. The house and grounds 
were next sold, and the mysterious stranger was the 
purchaser. The hounds were next sold, the hunters, 
the carriage horses, and the coursers, but for none 
of these did the stranger offer a bid. ‘They appeared 
to have no interest for him; but when the pony was 
put up, the slight little animal from which the blanket 
had been taken (the least able of any to spare its 
cover, if it might be judged from its shivering,) the 
stranger immediately bid for it. There was some 
competition for it. ‘The eyes of the juvenile owners, 
as the contest was kept up, began to glisten—then 
moistened, and when it was_at last knocked down to 
the stranger, and led back to the stall, those of the 
younger were deluged in tears. ‘The sale closed with 
the day, and the family in sorrow and humiliation 
retired to sleep for the last time in the mansion from 
which their own folly had exiled them. 

In the morning the little boys in paying a visit to 





the pony that they might carry him the last feed 
which he was to have from their hands, were glad to 
find that the kind owner had already put a blanket 
upon him; and their grandfather was shortly after 
equally surprised and delighted to recover the title 
papers for the house and furniture made out in his 
own name, and a check for a very large amount on 
the bank of England—the sum total, principal and 
interest of the money of which his early partner had 
defrauded him many years before. He had returned 
from India very wealthy, and learning the distressed 
circumstances of the man he had injured, sought to 
make the reparation which justice and honour de- 
manded. He shortly after paid him a visit and at 
the same time presented the boys with their pony. 

Henry Addington was again wealthy, and sole 
possessor of every thing he determined to remain. 
He was lord of the domicil, and his children his 
guests. The old storehouse was obtained, and a very 
plain sign put over the door, containing the words 
“Addington & Son,” and business again prospered as 
before. At home it did not seem to his son’s wife 
that the old man was so often disposed to put his 
feet on the chairs. He certainly spat less on the 
carpets, and, at all events, if he did not, they were his 
own. 

His conversation was more agreeable, and the old 
friends who came again to see him appeared less 
clownish and old fashioned. If they were even a 
little antique, she preferred their goodness of heart 
to the insincerity of the modern fashionable friends 
whom she had known. In a word, they were 
a happy family—they heartily regretting their past 
errors, and the old man not only forgiving them but 
studiously avoiding all reference to them. In a good 
old age Henry Addington was gathered to his fathers, 
leaving to his son the chief part of his wealth, and 
bequeathing to his grandson the residue, besides the 
HORSE-BLANKET, which, to the day of his death the 
old man had kept upon his bed; and seemed to think 
it contained more warmth than half a dozen ordinary 
blankets, 

Reader, I have done; and now, when I tell you 
that the principal incidents in the above tale are true, 
will you pause and consider the duty of parental re- 
verence, Are you a man and behold a young woman 
who is dear to you forgetting the love and duty which 
she owes to her father? Believe me when I tell you 
that the graceless daughter will be the faithless wife, 
and that she who denies reverence to the head which 
has been whitened in the labour and toil of life for 
her, will fail in her honour of you when time and 
change shall have obliterated the charms that attract- 
ed her early attention. Are you a maiden? Will you 
trust your happiness to one who disregards tlie first 
law of nature and of heaven? When the dim eyes 
of age look to him in vain for the tenderness of filial 
piety, and the feeble knees of her who gave him ex- 
istence appeal in vain for support, can you flatter 
yourself that he will be mindful of you when the 
roses shall have faded from your cheek, and the 
graces of your person and the elasticity of your step 
have departed with the flight of years. Build not 
your hopes of happiness on a foundation of sand! 
In conclusion, in the words of a higher wisdom and 
authority I would say to all, “« Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
earth which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
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“Is not the scene beautiful?” said the lady.—The tear gathered in the stranger's eye as he replied—*' To you it doubtless 


Srrancer! the word of sadness falls 
Like echo in deserted halls, 
A sound of mystery, fear and gloom ; 
In vain the lone heart to beguile, 
Bland nature wears her sweetest smile ; 
Like living flowers upon a tomb, 
The beauty all around her spread, 
Bat tells of lovelier beauties fled, 
And breathes of solitude and doom. 


appears so—but it recalls to me thoughts of anguish, connected with a similar scene, which destroys its pleasantness.” 


Oh, could we read the thoughts that rise 
While pointing to the stranger's eyes 
Some dear familiar scene we love ! 
The smile may glow, the tear may flow, 
But not like ours the joy or wo, 
That thus the conscious feelings move, 
The stream of sympathy will start 
From fountains, gathered in his heart, 
Before the desert world he rove. 





PRIDE AND LOV E. 


BY W. LANDOR. 


His heart was swollen and turn’d aside 

By deep, interminable pride; 

That first, false passion of his breast 

Rolled like a torrent o’er the rest.—Tae Siece or CorintTH. 


*“ Who is the fair damsel that has prevailed for half 
an hour over the ennui of my fastidious friend, Clin- 
ton ?”” demanded Edward Clavering, in his usual tone 
of haughty indifference, as the personage to whom 
the question was addressed, approached him at one 
of the select and delightfully dull soirées of the aris- 
tocratic Mrs. Russel. 

Stupidity is the first virtue of an aristocratic as- 
sembly, whether that assembly be a house of peers 
or a dowager’s tea-party. Of this maxim, the disci- 
plined taste of Mrs. Russel was well convinced, and 
her unslumbering tact was rarely at fault for the 
means of giving this desirable character to the enter- 
tainments that took place under her own roof. She 
was an amiable woman, and was never known to be 
implacable in her resentment, excepting towards one 
luckless youth, who, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
unwittingly insulted her by a compliment on the 
gaiety and brilliance of the evening he had passed. 
She was sensible, too; and in the house of another 
person would sometimes be malicious enough to exert 
herself to vulgarize a whole party by spreading life 
through a drawing-room, and rendering an evening 
delightful. But she never allowed such improprieties 
where the responsibility of the soirée rested on her- 
self. * 
Clavering had duly and dully gone round the whole 
circle, addressing a triple bow to each old dowager, 
a double speech to every young lady, and a simple 
nod to all the men, until he had talked, nodded, and 
bowed up the whole of his acquaintance. He then 
sat down by a table in the corner, and began to in- 
spect a box of sulphurs. While his eye was on the 
gems, his attention did not wander for a moment 
from the company, and as he studied the various 
points of the group that possessed interest, his curio- 
sity was chiefly piqued by the earnest conversation 
which Clinton was carrying on with a young lady in 
one corner. There was something very distinguish- 
ed in her appearance; the beauty of high birth, high 


thoughts, high feelings. It was clearly a first ap- 
pearance. Had he discovered her first, he would 
have valued and have vaunted her above Iemshid’s 
diamond; having lost that advantage by the lateness 
of his arrival, he made up his mind that she was not 
worth attention, and was on the point of withdraw- 
ing to his club when his friend came up. 

«Is she a genius?” pursued Henry, with a some- 
what contemptuous air, before he had given his friend 
time to reply. 

«“ No,” was the doubtful answer. 

« Then we must ‘ accept a miracle instead of wit ;’ 
for never before did I see you worshipping at any 
other shrine.” 

« Why, she is agreeable, she is pretty, she is new :— 
there is a triple crown would queen the commonest; 
which she is far from being. Her history is interest- 
ing, her character more, her smile most of all. To 
pay her what you will appreciate as the highest com- 
pliment she can receive, She is almost worthy of 
your acquaintance.” 

« Why, she is ratherish pretty;” said Clavering, 
languidly raising his glass, “or at least might be, if 
her eyes were not yellow, her nose did not realize 
Dryden's ideal of Eneas’s, her ceaseless smile par- 
took less of the nature of a grin, and if she were 
about three and a quarter times as high as she now 
is. But on the whole, she will rather do.” 

“She has one quality, Clavering, which should 
protect her from your sneers; she has admirable blood 
in her veins.” 

“ Blood! ah! ha! That explains the Romanesque 
nose. Antique blood has an invariable tendency to 
concrete in the centre of the face in the form ofa 
hook.” 

“A curious circumstance is that; pray, how do 
you account for it?” 

“It is one of the primary facts of nature, derived 
from a wide induction, the cause whereof it might be 
profane to inquire. But what is the name of this fair 
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Plantagenet? or are your views on her subject such 
as to render her name so transitory that it is not 
worth while to remember it ?” 

“ Her name is Vassal. That name speaks for itself.” 

“And for you too. By making -you merit her 
name, I am sure she is entitled to wear yours. Well, 
if you are for Vassal, I am for whist. I am going 
to the club; when you have embarked your goddess 
in her dove-drawn chariot, I suppose you will come 
round.” 

«“ My dear fellow, do let me present you. I will 
tell you why. She belongs to the old aristocracy, as 
I said; but she is very poor, and likely to be morti- 
fied by richer rivals. Now I am determined on that 
account that she shall be the most fashionable wo- 
man of the season: and I want your assistance for 
that purpose.” 

Clavering was a person of the most honourable 
sentiments, and that appeal touched him. 

“ Well! if you will, d’accord. But stop; you are 
not going to present me. ‘That would be too ple- 
beian. I shall be presented by the mistress of the 
house.” 

One month after this, when his mind was disturb- 
ed by strong perplexity, his heart torn by cureless 
passion, and his whole being agitated by a-tempest 
of emotion, Edward Clavering recalled the gay and 
thoughtless conversation of this night, and thought 
how the destiny of his life had turned on the strength 
of his affection for the game of whist. Truly quoth 
the Prince of Denmark, “ We know what we are, 
but we know not what we may be.” 

In a few minutes, Clavering, with Mrs. Russel on 
his arm, was on his way to Miss Vassal. She was 
modestly seated in a corner, and the path by which 
he approached her, lying between a centre-table and 
some large ottomans, was so confined that it was 
with considerable difficulty and delay that she was 
reached—a circumstance which, as he perceived, 
attracted her attention. 

«“ That passage,” said he, when his bow had been 
properly executed, “deserves to be called Al Sirat’s 
for its narrowness; what it leads to, makes the name 
equally appropriate. By the by,” added he, as the 
lady that he named withdrew, “I have just been 
listening to a very emphatic eulogy from Mrs. Russel; 
but I fear greatly that you must soon forfeit some 
portion of her approbation, for she considers it rather 
du mauvais ton, to be brilliant.” 

«“ The brilliance,” replied Miss Vassal, “ must, I 
believe, be rather ‘in the optics seeing, than the ob- 
ject seen.’ ” 

“If the optics possess any brilliance in this pre- 
sence, it must be only because they are a faithful 
mirror.” 

“ They must form, then, such a mirror as the ma- 
gic glass in Camoéns, which possessed the virtue of 
doubling the charms of whatever it reflected.” 

“You will remember,” said Clavering, “ that it 
was only on the fairest of the goddesses that its power 
was tried.” 

« And the exhibition was made,” replied Miss Vas- 
sal, “ by the most graceful of the gods.” 

“IT have always admired the glory of that deity; 
I am sure that at this moment he would envy me.” 

“In matters of wit,” said Miss Vassal, “he was 
apt to be jealous of his equals.” 

“ Are you going to imitate his cruelty,” said Ed- 
ward, “ by flaying me alive ?” 


« Nay,” replied Miss Vassal, “in the old contest 
between the god and the mortal, it was the vanquish- 
ed that was flayed.” 

«“ If Miss Vassal will be the umpire, that old trial 
may be perfectly renewed; for it was decided by the 
judgment of all the muses.” 

Clavering, who had approached Miss Vassal with 
the idea that a few of his extravagant compliments 
would turn her head, was rather baulked at finding 
himself in great danger of being beaten at his own 
weapons: ‘To avoid that defeat he hastened to turn 
the conversation in another direction. 

“ Talking of muses,” said he; “ are you going to 
Mrs. R.’s weekly soirées this winter?” 

«To some of them; are they pleasant ?” 

“Some of them,’ doubtless will be; but I have 
generally found them like Milton’s nightingale, ‘ Most 
musical, most melancholy.’ ” 

« Are you not fond of music?” 

“Very; but there is too much amateur perform- 
ance; a thing, which, when you are not interested in 
the performer, and professional persons are standing 
by, is rather annoying.” 

Miss Vassal had in her hand a white japonica, 
which at this moment she held to her lip. 

« What a beautiful bouquet!” exclaimed Clavering. 

«Tis but a single flower,” said Miss Vassal, hold- 
ing it out. 

«“ When I spoke,” replied Clavering, “ it was join- 
ed to a fairer. Are you an admirer of the camellia?” 

“ Not particularly ; I do not love flowers that have 
no fragrance.” 

« No; a flower without perfume is like a man with- 
out spirit, or a woman without sentiment. Each is 
to each the soul to the body. How inferior is every 
flower to the rose!” And she took up one that was ly- 
ing upon her lap. “ This is the age of revolutions; 
but the queenship of the rose will never be disturbed.” 

«I shall retain many inward memorials of Miss 
Vassal,” continued Edward, in a lower voice ; “ may 
I not possess this external representative of her. The 
fittest of emblems! for hereafter her memory shall be 
as fair and fragrant as this flower.” 

« And as transitory.” 

“ Genius is a flower whose hues can never fade.” 

Edward placed the rose in the button-hole of his 
coat, and the conversation went on for some time. 
In the ardour of remark, some of its leaves were 
shaken off, and fell upon the ground. Miss Vassal 
looked at those which were fallen, with an air of dis- 
appointment, as if offended at the negligence. 

« These leaves, Miss Vassal, are the Sybil’s,” said 
Clavering, pointing to those which adhered to the 
stalk, and rising to give place to another who ap- 
proached; “and I shall value them the more, the 
fewer there are.” 

Edward was quite captivated with his new ac- 
quaintance. ‘Tired and displeased with the affecta- 
tions, the common place, the essential vulgarness of 
feeling that belonged to the young women whom he 
had hitherto met, who seemed to enter the world 
with all the bloom rubbed off their hearts, he was 
delighted with the simplicity, fresh purity, delicate 
and genial gaiety, which marked Miss Vassal’s con- 
versation. She was very young, and though perfect- 
ly well shaped, rather beneath the middle height. 
Her features were very fine and noble; they might 
have been too striking in outline, if the sofiness of 
the skin had not shaded them into perfect beauty. 
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Her complexion, which was her greatest charm, had 
that exquisite fairness and surpassing lustre which 
tradition has described as the chief fascination in the 
beauty of Marie Antoinette. Her eye was bright to 
dazzling; her smile enchanting. 

Clavering and Clinton left the room together, The 
latter proposed that they should go to the club. 

“Hang the club!” exclaimed Clavering, “ who 
could endure its vulgar racket after the silvery tones 
of the Vassal? its stupid glare after the mild efful- 
gence of her smile?” 

«“ Bravo! thy head, and heart, and speech, are all 
turned. But the yellow eyes, Edward, the yellow 
eyes, are they turned too?” 

« Bah! thine eyes are green; if thou can’st not ap- 
preciate her excellence, thy understanding is of the 
same hue.” 

The friends parted at the corner, and Clinton went 
off singing 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her eyes were yellow as gold. 
And Clavering walking slowly beneath the moon, 
thought upon the beauty of Margaret Vassal. 

A gay and trifling libertine—a man who strove to 
reason himself into worldliness as a system—a man 
of deep emotions and lofty aspirations after virtue and 
purity ; the first was Clavering’s reputation—the se- 
cond was the character which experience had induced 
upon him—the last was his genuine nature, Em- 
bittered and enraged at the heartless dispathy with 
which his own better emotions were chilled, his bet- 
ter intentions misinterpreted, his better efforts thwart- 
ed by the world, he deemed at last that goodness was 
the dupe of destiny, and that to wickedness of heart 
the issues of success and happiness were granted. 
He devastated his own nature that he might take 
vengeance on the world. No man is suddenly all 
evil. ‘Time must co-operate with effort in order to 
deprave the soul. Under the influence of a pervert- 
ed temper and unworthy habits, Edward was rapidly 
sliding into cold selfishness when the brightness of 
Miss Vassal shone upon his spirit. Her voice echoed 
through the buried recesses of his heart. Her pre- 
sence diffused around him an atmosphere of purity, 
which revived to life and to developement the long 
crushed growth of high and kindly feelings. He re- 
verted instantly to the holier sentiments of youth; 
and touched by the hand of sympathy in the errant 
loneliness of life, he no longer despaired of nobleness 
and virtue. 

Next morning he called on Miss Vassal. Her con- 
versation was characterized by the same vivid interest, 
the same gushness, freshness of manner, as before— 
the lightness of a heart unclogged by a single fear— 
unburthened by the weight of a single withered hope. 

A volume of poetry was lying on the table, and 
Henry made some remark about it. It was a gene- 
ral feeling with him that books did not constitute a 
refined subject of conversation, and on common occa- 
sions he never made them the topics of discourse. 
At this time, however, he was wishing to go some- 
what beyond the conventional reserve of society, and 
to discover something of the depths of his companion’s 
character, and he knew that opinions about books 
form perhaps the best test of the intelligence and the 
spirit. 

“ Are you an admirer of the writings of Mrs, He- 
mans?” said Clavering. 

“ Not greatly; nor indeed of any female writer of 


poetry. Poetry, in those higher kinds in which alone 
it is valuable, seems to me to be essentially an art— 
perhaps the subtlest and most severe of arts, And I 
doubt whether in a woman who possesses the sus- 
ceptibility necessary to furnish materials for poetry, 
there will be found sufficient control over tempera- 
ment, to direct emotion according to the forms of 
taste. In the works of De Stiel, Hemans, and Miss 
Landon, the elements of creativeness are abundant 
and rich; but the form is not classical.” 

“ Aye! poetry was with them a passion rather 
than an art.” 

“It seems to be the effort of Mrs. Hemans on 
every occasion to excite her feelings to the utmost, 
and then merely to express them—express them with 
an historical fulness and accuracy. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
formed no portion of her mystery.” 

« Wordsworth, I fancy,” said Clavering, “ would 
better represent your ideal of a poet, yet his admirers 
are so extravagant, and his own deviations from taste 
so many, that perhaps you are repelled.” 

“ We may approve, I think, without worshipping,” 
said Miss Vassal, “and may taste what is beautiful 
without extolling what is contemptible. I confess 
he is my greatest favourite; but that does not prevent 
my perceiving the utter paltriness of much that he 
has written. His last volume contains things more 
exquisitely finished than any thing perhaps since 
Spenser. But his language is not good.” 

« No: it has not about it, the classic smell of im- 
mortality. Byron’s words are better.” 

“ Much; Wordsworth’s diction has something of 
affectation—cant—modernness—of colloquial vulga- 
rity: Iuse the words of course only in their nuances 
of meaning.” 

« Byron’s English,” said Clavering, “ is perhaps the 
correctest of our time; even to niceties which have 
never passed the pens of the grammarians. He was 
a diligent student of the old writers, before Latin and 
Dr. Johnson had depraved the language; of the old 
divines, which he avowed—of the old poets, which 
he denied. Besides he lived more in the large air of 
the world; and abhorred and shunned that coterie in- 
fluence which has injured Wordsworth so much.” 

« Byron was a gentleman, too, Mr. Clavering,” 
said Miss Vassal, with a half satyric smile; “he re- 
joiced, like his admirer, in an old Norman name. 
There are some qualities which if we are not born 
with them, or if we have not a natural predisposition 
and adaptation in reference to them, yet at least al- 
ways take a tincture from our station. Language is 
one of them. Byron writes with the natural propriety 
ofa high born peer. Wordsworth’s words are chosen, 
but not elegant; recherché, but not refined. He em- 
ploys the carefully selected language of a parvenu.” 

« What an admirable sentiment, Miss Vassal, for a 
republican,” exclaimed Clavering, infinitely diverted, 
and not perceiving the irony of the speaker. “If I 
were to print that remark in this democratic coun- 
try, I should raise a whirlwind. If a revolution 
breaks out, depend upon it, you who have merited 
the fame of Antoinette, will share her fate.” 

“If pride of birth be a sin, I am sure I should not 
walk alone to the guillotine,” said she. 

« Byron,” resumed Clavering, “usually wrote in 
such heat of haste, that he did himself no sort of 
justice. Yet there are lines in his works which show 
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that he was trempé in the antique spirit; that he 
knew and had mastered the witchery of form in com- 
position.” 

“Take for example these lines from the ‘Cor- 
sair,’” said Miss Vassal, fully sympathizing with his 
remark : 


* Or my guitar, which still thou lov’st to hear, 
Shall soothe or lull—or, should it vex thine ear, 
We'll turn the tale by Ariosto told, 

Of fair Olympia lov'd and left of old.’ 
« A’nt that last couplet more Miltonic than Mil- 
ton? Or, take this from Manfred : 
————_—_—_——" the great of old, 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ » 

« What austere chastity of mind! what holy stern- 
ness of taste! I might say, in the old sense of the 
word, what awful severity of phrase!” 

« Aye! Aeschylus might have written it in the most 
silent sanctity of his inspiration. I would not be so 
presumptuous as to invite your attention to any pas- 
sage in Lord Byron, except what are contained in 
one famous poem, which of course you have not read: 
a poem which, like the barks of Solomon, is freight- 
ed at once with gold and apes. In every other I am 
sure you would anticipate me. 

‘Oh! Hesperus! thou bringest all good things, 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To th» young bird the parent's brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’er laboured steer. 

« There is something very Homeric in the definite- 
ness of that word steer. Pope would have used some 
vague generality of paraphrasis; or if compelled to 
employ a single expression, it would have been brute, 
or at nearest, oz.” 

« Your conversation,” said Miss Vassal, in a tone 
of pleasant sarcasm, “has taken an encyclopedic 
range, as it began with Mrs. Hemans and has ended 
in steers. I scarcely expected to find that the aris- 
tocratic Mr. Clavering was one ‘whose talk is of 
oxen.’” 

“ Madam!” said Clavering, rising to take leave; 
« inspired by your allusions to classic tastes and times, 
I led in this ox, that he might be offered at the altar 
of the modern Minerva.” 

Edward was charmed with the intelligence and 
fine cultivation of Miss Vassal, for he naturally form- 
ed the highest estimate of the understanding of one 
whose literary opinions agreed so entirely with his 
own. ‘There was a tone of genuineness and of sim- 
plicity, ignorant even of temptation, in her aspect and 
demeanour, that seemed kindred to his holiest and 
most hidden aspirations. Like the prospect of the 
summer sea and sky opening through the morning 
mist, there seemed to expand within his mind a scene 
of delicious purity, wherein his thoughts might hide 
themselves from the harsh tempests of the world. 

A day or two after, Edward called again, and was 
admitted—as it turned out, by mistake, for Miss Vas- 
sal was really engaged, and after he had entered the 
drawing room, a message to that effect was sent. 
Before it arrived, however, he had seated himself at 
a little table on which was an open portfolio, contain- 
ing paper. The thought immediately occurred to him 
of writing some verses in allusion to Miss Vassal, 
and leaving them there anonymously. ‘The message 
which was presently brought gave him time enough 
for his purpose; and putting in exercise a talent 
which he had carefully acquired as part of the educa- 
tion of a thoroughly furnished man, he threw off seve- 


ral highly complimentary stanzas, and shutting them 
in the porte-feuille, left the house. The servant did 
not know his person, and he hoped to escape incog- 
nito, 

The next afternoon, Clinton and himself happened 
to be walking together, when they overtook Miss 
Vassal and her mother. They were within a few 
steps of their own house, and the cavaliers begged 
permission to escort them home. Clinton obligingly 
engaged the elder lady in advance, and left Clavering 
with the daughter. 

“ A magnificent sunset, is it not Miss Vassal?” 

“ Very; could you not favour us with a sonnet on 
the occasion, Mr. Clavering ?” 

“I! the most prosaic of mankind?” 

« Nay, I think I could offer proof to the contrary.” 

Clavering saw that she had detected his penman-~ 
ship. 

“Tt must be a transcendant subject, Miss Vassal, 
that can inspire me with verses: a subject—if a 
thing so dominant in charms may be called a sub- 
ject—more lustrous than the sunset—rising always, 
setting never.” 

Miss Vassal blushed deeply. “I must understand 
you as still speaking poetically. But in plain prose, 
if I am indebted to you for those too flattering verses, 
I must beg you to accept my thanks.” 

«“ Will you permit me to request one favour of you? 
It is a great liberty I take in imposing a promise 
upon you. I had intended that those doggerels should 
remain anonymous. Since I am discovered, may I 
beg that you will suffer no one to see them?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Clavering ;” replied Miss Vassal, 
drawing back her graceful neck ; “ they shall be seen 
by no one.” 

This request on the part of Edward, proceeded 
from sheer diffidence, and a dread that his verses 
might excite ridicule for their lameness, if they were 
read by others. But it did not display his usual re- 
finement, as it implied a fear that the lady might be 
disposed to exhibit them as an offering to her vanity ; 
and it was liable to be wholly misunderstood by her, 

The following afiernoon, Edward called again. 
Miss Vassal was sitting at the window; as he as- 
cended the steps, he saw her rise and ring the bell. 
A few moments after, the servant came to the door; 
Miss Vassal was “ not at home.” 

This first break in the chain of friendship—this 
first disturbance of his dream of confidence—startled 
Clavering. He immediately thought that the tender- 
ness of his rhymes had given offence, and that his 
attentions were disagreeable to Miss Vassal. Still 
other reasons, more soothing to his vanity, might 
have occasioned the refusal; and as among equally 
plausible conclusions, every man’s instinct is towards 
the most pleasant, he was not long in settling upon 
a different motive. 

Soon after he again saw Mrs. Vassal and her 
daughter walking, and he joined them. Miss Vas- 
sal’s reserve was not to be mistaken. She took 
scarcely any part in the conversation, and turned her 
face away from him during nearly the whole inter- 
view. 

‘¢Humph!” said Clavering to himself, as he left 
them; “that matter is completely settled. She dis- 
likes me, and I will certainly never trouble her with 
any further attention.” 

His Pride was deeply wounded ; and in the excite- 
ment of that feeling he felt a refuge from distress. 
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One dream of happiness was over: he was resolved 
not to be duped again. 

There was a ball at Mrs. T.’s. When Clavering 
entered, Miss Vassal was standing in one of the qua- 
drilles, with two or three persons around her. Ed- 
ward conversed for some time with other ladies, and 
then approached her carelessly. She received him 
with a most gracious smile, and bade him “ good 
evening” very cordially. He bowed coldly without 
speaking, and having replied to one or two remarks 
made by those conversing with her, but addressed 
none to her, presently turned on his heel and moved 
off. What could have been the cause of the sudden 
change in her manner, from cold to friendly, he spe- 
culated in vain. But if it was meant to conciliate 
him, it wholly failed ; such is the nature of pride, that 
this disposition on her part to renew their intercourse, 
kindled in him a haughtier resentment. ‘Towards the 
close of the evening, after dancing with several other 
persons, he requested, coldly, the honor of her hand. 
She replied with frigid distance that she was engaged. 

It is proper to explain the causes of this variable 
manner, which had baffled the guesses of Edward. 
The real cause of the first resentment of Miss Vassal, 
was the request which Clavering had made, that no 
one might see his verses. ‘Those verses breathed un- 
equivocally of love; and she at once suspected that 
the motive of his request was a wish to draw back 
from the position which he had there taken, and an 
unwillingness that others should suppose that he had 
felt any attachment to her. Her proud blood was 
roused to the utmost. The dignity of high birth 
would have prevented her feeling any such suspicion, 
if she had not been poor; the conscious inferiority of 
narrow circumstances, excited a jealousy of the res- 
pect of those around her. When a man indicated 
fears of being drawn into a connexion with her, she 
determined that he should at once be relieved from 
any such apprehensions, by having that peril placed 
beyond his power. That feeling occasioned her 
denial of herself on the occasion above spoken of. 

When she came to reflect more deliberately on the 
subject, and when more generous and noble feelings 
recovered their ascendancy in her breast, and she 
again perused the passionate verses, she was convin- 
ced that no such design as she had too hastily 
imputed, existed in his mind. She was satisfied of 
the true cause from which it arose; and before she 
met him with her mother, was prepared to receive 
him with all her former cordiality. When, however, 
he presented himself on thet occasion, his subdued 
and timorous aspect roused all the pride of power; 
the pleasure of punishing a lover is a temptation irre- 
sistable to woman. She persuaded herself that she 
hated him, and felt a strange delight in treating him 
contemptuously. When he had left she bitterly re- 
gretted her conduct, as both unworthy and dangerous ; 
and she determined at their next meeting to behave 
with the utmost kindness. Hence her gracious man- 
ner in the ball-room. The coldness with which that 
was received, kindled her pride again: it was a new 
and deeper cause of resentment. She resolved that 
he should be chastised for that rude ingratitude. 

Edward flattered himself that he was done with 
Miss Vassal ; he believed he cared nothing about her, 
and, in fact, rather congratulated himself that the 
thing was ended. But there is nothing, abogt which 
it is easier to be deceived than the state of one’s own 
feelings. Edward Clavering was thoroughly and 
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hopelessly in love. He did not then know what suf- 
fering soon taught him, that the heart is not the sub- 
ject of the will. He thought of Miss Vassal day and 
night. He found no interest but in her idea. The 
ambiguity of her behaviour, and the doubts which he 
was constantly engaged in trying to compose, deep- 
ened her influence into his feelings. 

A public ball was given the next week, Edward, 
when he came in, saw her standing in conversation 
with some young ladies. Her lovely countenance 
and beautiful figure melted his heart. He hoped that 
once again he might enjoy her charming smile, and 
he approached her. She turned her back when she 
saw him coming, and it was some time before he could 
bow to her. He requested the pleasure of dancing 
with her; with an air of quick resentment, and a 
tone of decided displeasure, she refused the request. 
Edward withdrew. He was deeply hurt, but he had 
too much true pride and dignity to play the flirt. 
When he was beneath the control of a woman, he 
scorned the cowardly refuge of concealment or de- 
nial; nay, it was a point of honor with him, to let 
her enjoy all the glory which that proof of her power 
might yield her. He stood apart on this occasion and 
did not dance or talk with any other lady. She, on 
the contrary, was plainly enacting the coquetté. She 
displayed unwonted animation and attention in her 
treatment of those who approached her. 

Such are the effects of pride; and such was the 
manner in which two ingenious persons, who ardent- 
ly loved one another, had contrived to quarrel and 
be miserable. Edward’s coldness, founded on her 
supposed dislike, had roused her pride to anger, at 
a time when she was disposed to conciliate: her 
baseless anger had fixed him in immoveable alien- 
ation. 

When her feelings returned to a more quiet course, 
in the calmness of lonely meditation, she deeply re- 
gretted the relation in which they stood. She mourn- 
ed that wantonness of pride which had made her 
seem to hate him when her heart was full of sensi- 
bility. At the numerous parties where they met, he 
never approached her, except to offer a silent stately 
bow; during the rest of the evening he remained 
gloomy and dull. How she wished he would con- 
verse with her; she was sure she could remove ail 
unkind feelings from his mind. How she wished he 
would invite her to dance! This he never did after 
his last repulse, but once, and then she was compel- 
led to refuse. She had been obliged to sit down by 
a violent attack of giddiness, arising from the heat 
of the room. Edward, who quietly saw every move- 
ment that she made, thought that this was caused by 
her having no partner for the dance; and eager to 
save her from that mortification, stepped forward and 
solicited that honor. Almost deprived of conscious- 
ness for the moment by the violence of the paroxysm, 
she was under the necessity of declining. But after- 
wards she understood his motives, and appreciated 
the nobleness and generosity of his conduct. 

Edward Clavering was one of the proudest men 
in Christendom. ‘To the indulgence of that feeling 
he sacrificed the gratification of every other sentiment. 
He loved Miss Vassal passionately—madly; but he 
would have died sooner than have told her so. From 
what he saw of Miss Vassal’s conduct, he thought 
that her affections might easily be conciliated ; nay, 
such were his notions on the subject of women, and 
his confidence in his own powers, that he did not 
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doubt that he might win any lady. But in this case, 
he could not stoop to sue. In the bitterness of his 
mortification, he had sworn that no woman should 
have the opportunity of repulsing him twice. His love 
was of his soul; but his soul was pride. 

Wrapt in the stern dogmatism of moody passion, 
Edward Clavering might have descended into the vale 
of years, unchanged in sentiment and unyielding in 
position, He never would have loved another; he 
never would have ceased to love Miss Vassal; he 
never would have relinquished that perverseness of 
feeling which forbade him to confess his admiration. 
Sometimes, as he sat alone, pondering on that one 
subject which engrossed his thoughts, he called to 
mind the gay and airy intercourse—the light and 
graceful carelessness of temper—the playful wit, the 
sparkling smile, the fine, unfearing confidence, which 
marked their earlier friendship; contrasted with his 
present feelings and position, the latter seemed harsh 
and sombre as a sepulchre. Yet, when he thought 
of the self-adoration which he must give up, in order 
to pass from one to the other, in the bitter madness 
of his pride, he preferred the sullen gloom of his lone- 
ly misery. 

Several months past by, and no alteration occurred 
in the sentiments or relation of the parties. Edward 
at length resolved to go abroad. He had abandoned 
all hopes of ever wedding Miss Vassal; and as for 
feeling, he could be as miserable there as here. He 
made all his arrangements for-setting out, and then 
called to inform Miss Vassal of his intention, and to 
take leave of her. It was a great while since he had 
paid a visit there. He found her alone. 

« I have called,” said he, “ to say ‘good bye’ to you.” 

“ Are you going out of town?” 

“ There is nothing in this country, now, to interest 
or detain me. Family ties I have none. Of friend- 
ships which I had, or might have had, some have 
been wearied away, others rudely severed. I sail to- 
morrow, to travel in Europe and Asia. I shall cer- 
tainly be gone five years; if I like the mode of life, 
I shall stay ten.” 


Miss Vassal listened to him in silence. She then 
muttered with deep agitation and almost inarticulately, 
“ you—going—ten years.” 

She then hid her face with her hands and burst 
into a flood of tears, 

It had been a long struggle between the strong 
pride of man, and the passionate pride of woman. 
The former, sustained by the consciousness of right 
conduct, had triumphed. 

As she raised her hand, there fell from it a paper. 
Edward saw that it contained the verses which he 
had written, and that it was much worn, and stained 
with many tears, 

«“ Go—leave me—I command you!” cried she, in 
passionate tones. 

The heart of Edward was wrung with the anguish 
of repentant love. “ Never,” he exclaimed, falling 
upon his knee before her, “ never till you promise to 
go with me. You know well, Miss Vassal, that I 
love you with all my heart and soul; that I have ever 
loved you unutterably. I know that your tears are 
tears of compassion for my wretchedness. O remove 
the misery of my breast, by telling me that the one 
absorbing desire of my heart may be gratified, and 
that I may love you.” 

In words of still-deepening ardour, Edward poured 
out the utterance of his full-charged feelings, Miss 
Vassal rose from her chair and walked across the 
room. 

« Come to me this afternoon,” said she. 

“ Dearest Miss Vassal, I cannot leave you till you 
promise to be mine.” 

And in that hour of unveiled and unshadowed 
emotion, there was established a perfectness of con- 
fidence and an entierty of mutual love, which no 
future conduct could disturb by one danger—no mis- 
understanding darken with one doubt. 

We have endeavoured feebly to describe the 
course of feeling which occurred in the breasts of 
these young persons—in some respects singularly 
constituted. By incidents resembling truth, truth is 
exhibited. 
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BY T. S, ARTHUR. 


Arrer a day of unusual anxiety and fatigue, Dr. 
Elton found himself snugly wrapped up in a liveral 
quantity of blankets and bed quilts, just as the clock 
struck twelve one stormy night in February. For 
over half an hour he had lain awake racking his 
brain in reference to two or three critical cases 
which were on his hands; but tired nature could 
keep up no longer, and the sweet oblivion of sleep 
was stealing over his senses. But just as he had lost 
himself, the bell over his head began to ring furiously, 
and brought him into the middle of the floor in an 
instant. Pushing his head out of the window, he 
interrogated the messenger below, just too late to 
save that individual the trouble of giving the bell-rope 
another violent demonstration of his skill. 

« Mr. Marvel wants you to come and see Charley 
immediately,” replied the messenger. 

« Why, what’s the matter ?” 
« He’s got the croup, I believe.” 


“Tell him I'll be there in a moment,” said Dr. 
Elton, drawing in his head. Hurrying on his clothes, 
he descended to his office, and, possessing himself of 
some necessary medicines, it being too late for the 
family to send out a prescription, wrapped his cloak 
around him, and turned out into the storm. 

It was at least half a mile to the residence of Mr. 
Marvel, and by the time the Doctor arrived there, he 
was cold, wet, and uncomfortable, both in mind and 
body. Ascending to the chamber, he was not a little 
surprised to find Charley, a bright little fellow of some 
two years old, sitting up in his crib as lively as a 
cricket. 

«“ O Doctor! we've been so frightened!” said Mrs. 
Marvel, as Dr. Elton entered. “ We thought Char- 
ley had the croup, he breathed so loud. But he don’t 
seem to get any worse. What do you think of him, 
Doctor ?” 

Dr, Elton felt his pulse, listened to his respiration, 
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examined the appearance of his skin, and then said, 
emphatically, 

“ I think you'd better all be in bed!” 

“It’s better to be scared than hurt, Doctor,” res- 
ponded Mr. Marvel. 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Dr. Elton. 

“ Don’t you think you'd better give him something, 
Doctor?” said Mrs. Marvel. 

“ What for, ma’am ?” 

“ To keep him from having the croup. Don’t you 
think he’s threatened with it?” 

“ Not half as much as I am,” replied the Doctor, 
who made a quick retreat, fearing that he should 
give way too much to his irritated feelings, and of- 
fend a family who were able to pay. 

Next morning, on the debtor side of his ledger, 
under the name of Mr. Marvel, Dr. Elton made this 
entry: Jo one night visit to son, $5. “ And it’s 
well for me that he’s able to pay it,” added the Doc- 
tor, mentally, as he replaced the book in the drawer 
from which he had taken it. Scarcely had this 
necessary part of the business been performed, when 
the same messenger who had summoned him the 
night before, came post haste into the office, with the 
announcement that Mrs. Marvel wanted him to come 
there immediately, as Charley had got a high fever. 

Obedient to the summons, Dr. Elton soon made 
his appearance, and found both Mr. and Mrs, Marvel 
greatly concerned about their little boy. 

“I'm so ’fraid of the scarlet fever, Doctor!” said 
Mrs. Marvel. “ Do you think it’s any thing like that?” 
she continued with much anxiety, turning upon Char- 
ley a look of deep maternal affection. 

Dr. Elton felt of Charley’s pulse, and looked at 
his tongue, and then wrote a prescription in silence. 

“ What do you think of him, Doctor?” asked the 
father, much concerned. 

“ He’s not dangerous, sir. Give him this, and if 
he should grow worse, send for me.” 

The Doctor bowed and departed, and the fond 
parents sent off for the medicine. It was in the form 
of a very small dose of rhubarb, and poor Charley 
had to have his nose held tight, and the nauseous 
stuff poured down his throat. In the afternoon, when 
the doctor called, on being sent for, there were some 
slight febrile symptoms, consequent upon excitement 
and loss of rest. The medicine, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, heightened, instead of allaying these ; and 
long before night-fall he was summoned again to at- 
tend his little patient. Much to his surprise, he 
found him with a hot skin, flushed face, and quick- 
ened pulse. Mrs. Marvel was in a state of terrible 
alarm. 

« T knew there was more the matter with him than 
you thought for, Doctor !”’ said the mother, while Dr. 
Elton examined his patient. “You thought it was 
nothing, but I knew better. If you'd only prescribed 
last night, as I wanted you to, all this might have 
been saved,” 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the Doctor, 
“ there is nothing serious in this fever. It will soon 
subside.” 

Mrs. Marvel shook her head. 

“Tt’s the scarlet fever, Doctor, I know it is!” she 
said, passionately, and bursting into tears. 

«“ Let me beg of you, madam, not to distress your- 
self. I assure you there is no danger!” 

“So you said last night, Doctor; and just see how 
much worse he is getting!” 


As Dr. Elton was generally a man of few words, 
he said no more, but wrote a prescription, and went 
away, promising, however, at the earnest request of 
Mrs. Marvel, to call again that night. 

About nine o’clock he called in again, and found 
Charley’s fever in no degree abated. Mrs. Marvel 
was in tears, and her husband was pacing the floor 
in a state of great uneasiness. 

«0, Doctor, he’ll die, I’m sure he'll die!” said 
Mrs. Marvel, weeping bitterly. 

« Don’t be alarmed, my dear madam,” replied the 


Doctor. “I assure you it is nothing serious.” 
« O, I’m sure it’s the scarlet fever! It’s all about 
now.” 


« No, madam, I am in earnest when I tell you it 
is nothing of the kind. His throat is not in the least 
sore.” 

«“ Yes, Doctor, it is sore!” 

«“ How do you know?” responded the Doctor, ex 
amining Charley’s mouth and throat, which showed 
not the least symptom of any irritation of the mucous 
membrane. “It can’t be sore from any serious cause. 
Some trifling swelling of the glands is all that can 
occasion it, if any exists.” 

Thus assured, and in a positive manner, Mrs. 
Marvel’s alarm in some degree abated, and after or- 
dering a warm bath, the Doctor retired. 

About three o’clock the Doctor was again sent 
for in great haste. On entering the chamber of his 
little patient, he found his fever all gone, and he in a 
pleasant sleep, 

“ What do you think of him, Doctor?” asked Mrs. 
Marvel, in a low, anxious whisper. 

“T think he’s doing as well as he can.” 

“But aint it strange, Doctor, that he should 
breathe so low? He looks so pale, and lays so 
quiet! Are you sure he’s not dying ?” 

« Dying !” exclaimed Dr. Elton,—* he’s no more 
dying than you are! Really, Mrs. Marvel, you tor- 
ture yourself with unnecessary fears! Nature is only 
a little exhausted from struggling with the fever, he 
will be like a new person by morning.” 

“ Do not mistake the case, Doctor, for we are very 
much concerned,” said Mr. Marvel. 

“I do assure you, sir, that I understand the case 
precisely ; and you must believe me, when I tell you 
that no patient was ever in a better way than your 
little boy.” 

Next morning, among other charges made by 
Dr. Elton, were two against Mr. Marvel, as follows :* 
To four visits to son, $4. To one night visit to 
son, $5. 

« Not a bad customer!” said the Doctor, with a 
smile, as he ran up the whole account, and then 
closed the book. 

In the constant habit of sending for the Doctor, 
on every trifling occasion, whether it occurred at 
noonday or midnight, it is not to be wondered at 
that a pretty large bill should find its way to Mr. 
Marvel at the end of the year. And, this was not 
the worst of it; the health of his whole family suffer- 
ed in no slight degree from the fact of each individual 
being so frequently under the influence of medicine. 
Poor Charley was victimized almost every week ; and 
instead of being a fresh hearty boy, began to show a 
pale thin face, and every indication of a weakened vital 
action. ‘This appearance only increased the evil, for 
both parents, growing more anxious in consequence, 
were more urgent to have him placed under treat- 
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ment. Dr. Elton sometimes remonstrated with them, 
but to no purpose; and yielding to their ignorance 
and their anxiety, became a party in the destruction 
of the boy’s health. 

“What is that, my dear?” asked Mrs. Marvel of 
her husband, some ten months afier their introduction 
to the reader, as the latter regarded with no pleasant 
countenance, a smal! piece of paper which he held in 
his hand, 

« Why, it’s Dr, Elton’s bill.” 

“ Indeed! How much is it?” 

“ One hundred and fifty dollars !”: 

« O, husband !” 

« Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 

“ One hundred and fifty dollars, did you say ?” 

“Yes, one hundred and fifty dollars! Aint it 
outrageous ?” 

“It’s scandalous! It’s downright swindling! I'd 
never pay it in the wofld! Who ever heard of such a 
thing! One hundred and fifty dollars for one year’s at- 
tendance! Good gracious!”—and Mrs. Marvel held 
up her hands, and lifted her eyes in profound astonish- 
ment. 

“ I can’t understand it!” said Mr. Marvel. “« Why, 
no body’s had a spell of sickness in the family for 
the whole year. Charley’s been a little sick once or 
twice; but nothing of much consequence, There 
must be something wrong about it. I'll go right off 
and see him, and have an understanding about it at 
once.” 

Carrying out his resolution on the instant, Mr. 
Marvel left the house and proceeded with rapid steps 
towards the office of Dr. Elton. He found that in- 
dividual in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Marvel! How do you do 
to-day ?” said the Doctor, who understood, from his 
countenance that something was wrong, and had an 
instinctive perception of its nature. 

“ Good morning, Doctor! I got your bill to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir; I sent it out,” 

* But aint there something wrong about it, Doc- 
tor?” 

«“ No, I presume not. I make my charges care- 
’ fully, and draw off my bills in exact accordance with 
them.” ; 

«“ But there must be, Doctor. How in the world 
could you make a bill of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars against me? I’ve had no serious sickness in my 
family.” 

“And yet, Mr. Marvel, I have been called in al- 
most every week, and sometimes three or four times, 
in as many days.” 

« Impossible !” 

«T’ll show you my ledger, if that will satisfy you, 
where every visit is entered.” 

«No, it’s no use to do that. I know that you 
have been called in pretty often, but not frequently 
enough to make a bill like this.” 

“ How many night visits do you suppose I have 
made to your family, during the year?” 

«I’m sure I don’t know. Not more than three 
or four.” 

« P’vermade ten !” 

“You must be mistaken, Doctor.” 

« Do you remember that I was called in last Feb- 
ruary, when you thought Charley had theycroup te 

« Yes.” 

« And the night after ?” 

“Yes, That's but two.” 





« And the night you thought he had the measles?” 

« Yes.” 

« And the night after?” 

“ Yes, But that’s only four.” 

« And the three times he fell out of bed ?” 

«“ Not three times, Doctor !” 

« Yes, it was three times, Don’t you recollect the 
knob on his head ?” 

« Yes, indeed !” 

« And the sprained finger ?” 

“ Yes.” 

« And the bruised cheek ?” 

“ Well, I believe you are right about that, Doctor. 
But that don’t make ten times.” 

“ You have not forgotten, of course, the night he 
told you he had swallowed a pin ?” 

« No, indeed,” said the father turning pale. “ Do 
you think there is any danger to be apprehended from 
its working its way into the heart, Doctor ?” 

* None at all, I shouldthink. And you remember—” 

«“ Never mind, Doctor, I suppose you are right 
about that. But how can ten visits make one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ?” 

“ They will make fifty, though, and that is one- 
third of the bill.” 

“ You don’t pretend to charge five dollars a visit, 
though, Doctor ?” 

“ For all visits after ten o’clock at night, we are 
allowed by law to charge five dollars.” 

* Outrageous !” 

“ Would you get up out of your warm bed after 
midnight, turn out in a December storm, and walk 
half a mile for five dollars ?” 

“TIT can’t say that I would. But then it’s your 
business.” 

“ Of course it is, and I must be paid for it.” 

“ Any how, Doctor, that don’t account for the 
whole of this exorbitant bill.” 

« But one hundred day and evening visits here on 
my ledger will, though.” 

“ You don’t pretend to say you have paid my fa- 
mily a hundred visits, certainly ?” 

“I will give you day and date for them, if neces- 
sary.” 

« No, it’s no use to do that,” said Mr. Marvel, 
whose memory began to be a little more active. “ I’ll 
give vou a hundred dollars, and say no more about it ; 
that is enough in all conscience.” 

“I can’t do any such thing, Mr. Marvel. I have 
charged you what was right, and can take nothing 
off. What would you think of a man who had made 
a bill at your store of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
if he were to offer you one hundred when he came 
to pay, and ask for a receipt in full?” 

« But that aint to the point.” 

« Aint it, though? I should like to hear of a case 
more applicable. But it’s no use to multiply words 
about the matter. My bill is correct, and I cannot 
take a dollar off of it.” 

“It’s the last bill you ever make out of me, re- 
member that, Doctor?” said Mr. Marvel, rising, and 
leaving the office in a state of angry excitement. 

«“ Well, what does he say?” asked Mrs. Marvel, 
who had waited for her husband’s return with some 
interest. 

«“ Why, he tried to beat me down that the bill was 
all right; but I’m too old a child for that. Why, 
would you believe it?—he has charged five dollars 
for every night visit,” 
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« Well, that’s no better than highway robbery.” 

“ Nota bit. But it’s the last money he ever gets 
out of me.” 

“Td never call him in, I know. 
we’re made of money.” 

«“O, I suppose we’re the first family he’s had who 
was’nt poor, and he wanted to dig as deep as possi- 
ble. I hate such swindling, and if it was’nt for hav- 
ing a fuss, I’d never pay him a dollar,” 

“He’s charged us for every poor family in the 
neighbourhood, I suppose.” 

«“ No doubt of it. I’ve heard of these tricks be- 
fore ; but it’s the last time I'll submit to have them 
played off upon me.” 

The visit of Mr. Marvel somewhat discomposed 
the feelings of Dr. Elton, and he had begun to mo- 
ralize upon the unthankful position he held in the 
community, when he was aroused from his reverie by 
the entrance of a servant irom one of the principal 
hotels, with a summons to attend immediately a young 
lady who was thought to be exceedingly ill. 

« Who is she?” asked the Doctor. 

“She is the daughter of Mr. Smith, a merchant 
from the east.” 

“Ts any one with her?” 

“ Yes, her father.” 

“ Tell him I will be there immediately.” 

In the course of fifteen minutes Dr. Elton’s car- 
riage drove up to the door of the hotel. He found 
his patient to be a young lady of about seventeen, 
accompanied by her father, a middle aged man, 
whose feelings were much, and anxiously excited. 
At a glance, his practised eye detected symptoms of 
a serious nature, and a closer examination of the 
ease convinced him that all his skill would be called 
into requisition. With a hot, dry skin, slightly flush. 
ed face, parched lips, and slimy furred tongue, there 
was a dejection, langour, and slight indication of de- 
lirium—and much apparent confusion of mind. Pre- 
scribing as he thought the case required, he left the 
room, accompanied with the father. 

“ Well, Doctor, what do you think of her?” said 
Mr. Smith, with a heavy, oppressed expiration. 

« She is ill, sir, and will require attention.” 

“ But, Doctor, you don’t think my child danger- 
ous, do you ?” said the father with an alarmed man- 
ner. 

“Tt is right that you should know, sir, that your 
daughter is, to all appearance, threatened with the 
typhus fever. But I don’t think there is any cause 
for alarm, only for great care in her physician and 
attendants.” 

“QO, Doctor, can I trust her in your hands? But 
T am foolish; I know that there is no one in this 
city of more acknowledged skill than yourself. You 
must pardon a father’s fears. Spare no attentions, 
Doctor—visit her at least twice every day, and you 
shall be well paid for your attentions, Save my 
child for me, and I will owe you eternal gratitude.” 

« All that I can do for her, shall be done, sir,” said 
Dr. Elton. 

Just relieved from the care of a dangerous case, 
in its healthy change, Dr. Elton’s mind had relaxed 
from the anxiety which too frequently burdened it; 
for a physician’s mind is always oppressed while the 
issue of life or death hangs upon his power to subdue 
a disease, which may be too deeply seated to yield to 
the influence of medicine. Now, all the oppressive 
sense of responsibility, the care, the anxiety, were 
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to be renewed, and felt, with even a keener con- 
cern. 

In the evening he called in, but there was no per- 
ceptible change, except a slight aggravation of all the 
symptoms, ‘The medicine had produced no visible 
salutary effect. During the second day, there was 
exhibited little alteration, but oa the morning of the 
third day, symptoms of a more decided character had 
supervened—such as suffused and injected eyes, pain- 
ful deglutition, an oppression in the chest, accom. 
panied with a short, dry cough, pains in the back, 
loins, and extremities, and a soreness throughout the 
whole body. These had not escaped the father’s ob- 
servation, and with the most painful anxiety did he 
watch the countenance of the physician while he ex- 
amined the case in its new presentation. Much as 
he tried to control the expression of his face, he 
found it impossible. He felt too deeply concerned, 
and was too conscious of the frequent impotence of 
medicine, when administered with the most experi- 
enced skill. 

In the afternoon he called again, and found the 
father, as usual, by the bed-side. His patient seemed 
to be in a narcotic sleep, and when roused from it, 
complained of much giddiness, and soon sunk down 
again into a state of torpor. 

« What do you think of her now, Doctor?” asked 
the father, in a hoarse whisper, on the physician’s 
leaving the chamber of his patient. 

“Jt is impossible to form any correct idea res- 
pecting a case like this. I have seen many much 
worse recover, and have no doubt, as far as human 
calculation will go, that your daughter will get well. 
But the fever is a tedious one, usually defying all 
attempts at breaking it. It must run its course, 
which is usually some ten or fifteen days. All we 
can do is to palliate, and then assist nature, when the 
disease has abated its violence.” 

It is not necessary to trace the progress of the dis- 
ease from day to day, until it reached its climax. 
When the fever did break, and a soft, gentle mois- 
ture penetrated the skin, the patient had but a spark 
of life remaining. But, as Dr, Elton, in his judicious 
treatment, had not resorted to venesection, nor to 
any powerful exhibitions of medicine, nature had only 
to react against the disease, and not against the para- 
lysing effects of medicines; and slowly but surely did 
she begin to recover. Altogether to the skilful treat. 
ment of Dr. Elton, as a human agent, did the patient 
owe her recovery. A less cautious physician, by a 
single mistake, would have brought all to a fatal 
end. 

At the close of the fifteenth day, when every 
symptom indicated that convalescence or death would 
soon ensue, no one but a physician can imagine the 
painful, restless anxiety, which was felt by Dr. Elton. 
He took but little food, and slept hardly any during 
the whole night, frequently starting from his brief 
periods of troubled slumber, in consequence of great 
nervous excitement. 

Early in the morning he called at the room of his 
patient, trembling, least a first glance should dash 
every hope to the ground. He entered softly, and 
perceived the father bending over her with a pale, . 
anxious face, She was asleep. He took her hand, 
but let it drop instanily. 

« What is the matter?” asked the father in an 
alarmed whisper, his face growing paler. 

«She is safe!” responded the Doctor, in a low 
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whisper, every pulse thrilling with pleasant excite- 
ment. 

The father clasped his hands, looked upwards a 
moment, and then burst into tears, 

“ How can I ever repay you for your skill in sav- 
ing my child!” he said, after his feelings had grown 
calmer. 

It was nearly a month before the daughter was 
well enough to return home, during most of which 
time Dr, Elton was in attendance. For fifteen days 
he had attended twice a day regularly, and for nearly 
as long a period once a day. 

While sitting in his office one day about three 
o’clock, waiting for his carriage to come up to the 
door, Mr. Smith entered, and asked for his bill, as he 
was about to leave. On examining his account book, 
Dr. Elton found that he had made about fifty visits, 
and accordingly he made out his bill fifty dollars, 

“ How much is this, Doctor?” said Mr. Smith, 
eyeing the bill with something of doubt in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

« Fifty dollars, sir.” 

“ Fifty dollars! Why surely, Doctor, you are not 
going to take advantage of me in that way?” 

* I don’t understand you, sir.” 

« Why, I never heard of such an extravagant bill 
in my life. I have my whole family attended at 
home for fifty dollars a year, and you have not been 
visiting one of them much over a month,” 

“ Such as the bill is, you will have to pay it, sir, 
It is just, and I shall not abate one dollar,” respond- 
ed Dr. Elton, considerably irritated. 

Mr. Smith drew out his pocket-book slowly, select- 
ed a fifty dollar bill from a large package, handed it 
to the Doctor, took his receipt, and rising to his feet, 
said emphatically— 

“Tam a stranger, and you have taken advantage 
of me. But, remember, the gains of dishonesty will 


never prosper!” and turning upon his heel, left the 
office 


“ Who would be a doctor?” murmured Dr. Elton, 
forcing the unpleasant thoughts occasioned by the in- 
cident from his mind, and endeavouring to fix it upon 
a case of more than usual interest which he had been 
called to that day. 

A word to the wise is sufficient; it is therefore 
needless to multiply scenes illustrative of the manner 
in which too many people pay the doctor. When 
any one is sick, the doctor is sent for, and the family 
are all impatient until he arrives. If the case is a 
bad one, he is looked upon as a ministering angel; 
the patient’s eye brightens when he comes, and all 
in the house feel more cheerful for hours after. Amid 
all inclemencies of the weather, at all hours in the 
day or night, he obeys the summons, and brings all 
his skill, acquired by long study, and by much labori- 
ous practice, to bear upon the disease. But when the 
sick person gets well, the doctor is forgotten; and 
when his bill appears, complaint at its amount is al- 
most always made, and too frequently, unless he pro- 
ceed to legal measures, it is entirely withheld from 
him. These things ought not so to be. Of course, 
there are many honourable exceptions; but every phy- 
sician can exclaim—* Would that their number was 
greater.” 

Some persons who are ready to send for the doc- 
tor, on every trifling occasion, seem to forget, that 
every time this individual is called in he makes a 
charge. Others are strangely oblivious in reference 
to the number of visits made, and when in the course 
of a year, the doctor has been summoned some forty 
or fifty times, will contend that he has not been in 
the house ten times during the whole twelve months. 
But, as just said—a word to the wise is sufficient, 
and so we drop the subject. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
I MET THEE. 


ADDRESSED TO 
BY 
I met thee—not in fashion’s hall 
Array'd in gay and costly gear, 
Where idle words of flattery fall 
Unmeaningly upon the ear— 
And smiles beam brightly from the eye, 
While all within the heart is gloom ; 
And on the lips in mockery lie, 
Like sunlight falling on a tomb. 


1 met thee—not with those whose days 
Are wasted in the vain endeavour, 
To gain a worthless meed of praise 
From fame’s loud voice—how dear soever 
The price of one green laurel bough ; 
Oh! is it not a with’ring blight— 
A mildew cast on heart and brow, 
Quenching affection's purer light ? 


I met thee—in that hallowed spot, 
A home which peace hath made her own; 
Where the cold world intrudeth not, 
And household love hath rear’d a throne 
For the heart's worship—kindred ties 
Were woven round thee like a spell, 
Thine ear drank in home's melodies— 
. Their power my spirit knoweth well. 


MRS. M. ST. LEON 
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LOUD, 

For I have bow'd where brightly burn'd 
Domestic love's pure altar-fires, 

Now cold and dark—and I have turn'’d 
Back from the world with wild desires 

To look upon the forms again 
So idolized in days gone by ; 

And learn’d with bitterness and pain, 
That nothing can the past supply. 
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Those priceless treasures still are thine : 
Oh cherish with a miser’s care 

The jewels from the heart’s deep mine, 
Glowing in undim'd lustre there ; 

That when thy heart in after years, 
To that sweet ark of childhood's love— 

Seen dimly through long vanish’d years, 
Returneth like a weary dove. 


Remembrance shall no record bring 
Of lightly-spoken unkind word, 
But dreams of home around thee cling 
Where naught but sounds of love were heard. 
Thus when thou leav’st that happy home, 
Where first I met thee, young and free, 
To thy lone heart shall memory come, 
And prove an olive branch to thee. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


T H E SONG BIRD. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 








“ Poets, ye are songsters; be ye thankful, even when storms rage around you.”—Jean Paul. 


Ir there’s strife in the city, 
And discords abound, 
And the Olive of Peace 
Is appall’d at their sound, 
From the tumult of war, 
From the trumpet’s hoarse bray, 
How blest is the song-bird, 
That soareth away. 


When long rains in summer 
The reapers o’ertake, 

And dark pools are gathering 
O’er meadow and brake, 

When the wild, swollen streams 
Make the bridges their prey, 

And the farmer is fretting 
O’er lost corn, and hay, 

The poor, goaded ox 
In the yoke, day by day, 

Would fain be a song-bird, 
That soareth away. 


When from the dear realm 
Of domestic delight, 
The cook in a dudgeon 
Hath taken her flight, 
The new-married wife 
In an ocean of care, 


All cumber'd like Martha, 
Still thinks with despair 
Of her guests in the parlour 

A spending the day, 
And blesses the song-bird, 
Who soareth away. 


The aeronaut tells 

From his car in the sky, 
Of an atmosphere pure 

Which no cloud ventures nigh, 
To that region serene, 

Where storms never stray, 
How happy the song-bird, 

That soareth away. 


But happier far, 
Are the spirits that keep 
Clear sunshine within, 
Though the tempest may sweep. 
A harp in the bosom, 
A smile in the eye, 
A hand on the anchor 
That's fix'd in the sky, 
With a song of the soul, 
Turning night into day, 
They envy no song-bird 
That soareth away. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BALL AT PARIS. 


Fancy a scene of perfect enchantment. A suite of 
fifteen rooms laid out for the amusement of the 
guests. We were first introduced into the Salon de 
reception, furnished in the first style of splendour; 
from thence we joined the dancers in the ball-room, 
which was resplendent with lustres, mirrors, &c. 
When fatigued with “ tripping it on the light fantas- 
tic toe,” or incommoded with the heat, we took re- 
fuge in a gallery filled with the most choice and fra- 
grant plants: all along this gallery were rooms, 
which, if you will follow me, we will visit in their 
turn. 

The first, by the means of scenery and other em- 
bellishments, was fitted up in the style of a Swiss 
Dairy. Here a lovely young dairy maid, wearing her 
national costume, presented us with the most delici- 
ous cream you ever tasted, in beautiful little china 
bowls. I assure you it was a thousand times more 
refreshing than ices, sorbets, &c.: quitting the Lai- 
terie Suisse, we entered the library, over the door was 
written Salon de Lecture, here we found a long table 
covered with green cloth, and on it books of prints, 
annuals, albums, drawings, caricatures, &c., and 
every thing that should be in such a place; Our next 
visit was to the cell of a forbidding looking astrolo- 
ger, with a long white beard, who, examining your 


palm, would predict the most extraordinary destinies. 
We next turned into a tent where a cantiniére offered 
us liqueurs from a number of pretty little barrels, and 
gave us slices of rye bread with the most excellent 
butter. Next door was a Charlatan who distributed, 
in place of nostrums, beautiful little cut glass bottles 
filled with scent. And next to this was a lottery 
office, with the prizes (for there were no blanks) ar- 
ranged on tables, étageres, &c., here you chose a 
ticket and went on to a theatre, where a thunder 
storm in a forest was represented, when this was 
over, the scene changed to a ballet of the reign of 
Henri III. This concluded, the scene changed to 
the gardens of Versailles, where the brilliant Louis 
IV., was seen walking, surrounded by his court in 
full costume. As the monarch and his suite van- 
ished from our sight, the public crier announced the 
drawing of the lottery, when we hastened to see 
dame fortune distribute her gifts with that want of 
perception which proved the propriety of representing 
her as blind, for to the gentlemen she gave work- 
boxes, Chinese figures, and the thousand little trifles 
we run after, and to the ladies snuff-boxes, pipes, 
tobacco, pounches, &c.!!! at five in the morning we 
seated ourselves at the supper table, after which we 
retired. L. 






O COME WITH ME IN MY LITTLE CANOE. 
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Oh! come with me in my lit-tle canoe, For the tide is high andthe sky is blue, And the 
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wind is fair, and ‘tis sweet to row To the isles where the mango 
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be my love, And for thee the jun-gle - depth I'll rove: I'll 
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gather the honeycomb, bright as gold, And seek out the elk’s most se - cret fold. 







































































I'll chase the antelope over the plain, 
And bind the tiger cub with a chain; 
And a young gazelle, with silver feet, 
I'll bring thee for a playmate sweet! 
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EDITORS’ 


Ir is over—the Bunker Hitt Monument Fair has been 
holden, and in its perfect success has added another proof to 
the many already acknowledged, of the efficiency of female 
industry and influence, when exerted in their proper sphere. 

As we believe every American woman will feel a deep 
interest in the object of this Fair, and sympathize in the suc- 
cess which has crowned it, we propose giving a concise 
sketch of our proceedings.—But first, for the reasons which 
rendered the effort necessary. 

It is now something more than fifteen years, since the foun- 
dation stone of the Monument on Bunker Hill, was laid.— 
This was not intended as a trophy of war or victory, but as a 
Mausoleum to preserve the memory of those good men, who 
there offered their lives as a sacrifice to civil freedom and 
human rights; and also, it was to be a memorial of the grati- 
tude of the present generation, to those who had toiled and 
suffered to make their country free—consequently it was wo- 
man’s duty to take a deep interest in the patriotic enterprise. 
At the time the first funds were collected, many ladies con- 
tributed. Had those who then managed the subscription been 
aware how much the structure would have cost, the whole sum 
needed could easily have been raised. But unfortunately they 
made their estimate quite too low, and the money raised was 
all expended ; while the half-finished monument looked rather 
like the personification of a mendicant begging alms, than the 
memorial of those great men who had made the whole world 
their debtors. 

Now came the trial. Plan after plan was adopted to procure 
funds, but each, in its turn, proved abortive. It is about al 
difficult to awaken declining enthusiasm by the appeals which 
were at first successful, as it would be to rekindle an extin- 
guished anthracite fire, by merely putting up the blower. 
Both require new fuel to excite the dormant flame. At last, 
the gentlemen composing the committee of the B. H. M. A., 
decided to invite the ladies to hold a Fair. It was a happy 
thought—the new impulse which was all that was required 
(for the feeling of interest in the Monument and its great 
associations had never been lessened) to carry out the first 
design, was given. 

The invitation, to become helpers in the work, given to the 
ladies of Boston and the viciaity, and through them to all 
New England, was warmly weleomed. The first public meet- 
ing of the ladies of Boston was held July 23d, and on the 8th 
of September, hardly seven weeks after the resolution to hold 
the Fair had been adopted, it was opened in Quincy Hall. 

There were in all, thirty-seven tables of articles, besides a 
post office, a printing press, where a daily paper, entitled 
“The Monument,” was issued during the Fair—a refresh- 
ment room, confectionary table, flower and fruit table, and 
book table—all under the management of ladies. he Hall 
was decorated in its whole length nearly four hundred feet, 
with banners, and arches, and the Rotunda was beautiful 
with ornaments of flowers; gay streamers that had floated 
proudly over gallant ships now waved gracefully above the 
rich array of useful and choice articles, the ingenious manu- 
facture of many a fair hand. We question if there was ever 
seen under the sun, such an example and proof of woman's 





Then come with me in my light canoe, 

While the waters are calm and the skies are blue, 
For should we linger another day, 

Storms may arise, and love decay! 
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industry and ingenuity, of the efficiency of the “ polished 
shaft,” as this Great Fair afforded. The largest part of the 
worth of all the articles in the Hall had been given them by 
female hands; and that this industry had been well bestowed, 
the event has shown. The Fair continued seven days, with 
untiring assiduity on the part of the ladies who were engaged 
in its business, and unabated interest on the part of the public. 
The result will be about twenty seven thousand dollars clear 
profit from the Fair. May we not well call it great? 

But though the Fair was holden in Boston, yet the ladies 
of the vicinity, and of several towns in other parts of the 
state, lent important assistance. Fourteen tables were wholly 
furnished and kept by ladies from different towns in Massa- 
chusetts ; and from Norwich, Connecticut, we had one table. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., also contributed largely ($600) in money, 
besides articles. In short, the noble spirit of patriotism avi- 
mated our sex, and not the shadow of a cloud arose to mar 
the moral beauty of this har and disinterested effort. 

We subjoin a poem, written by one of New England's most 
gifted daughters—one that we are proud to number among 
our dearest friends—for the occasion. 





THE RISING MONUMENT. 


Rise in thy solemn grandeur, calm and slow, 
As well befits thy purpose and thy place, 

Great speaker! rise not suddenly, to show 
The earth for ever sacred at thy base. 


Strong as the rocky frame- work of the globe, 
Proportioned fair, in altitude sublime, 

With freedom’s glory round thee as a robe, 
Rise geatly—then defy the power of time. 


To future ages, from thy lofty site, 
Speak in thy mighty eloquence, and tell 

That where thou art, on Bunker’s hallowed height, 
Our WarREN and his valiant brethren fell. 


Say, it was here the vital current flowed, 
urpling the turf, amid the mortal strife 
For man’s great birthright, from the breasts that glowed 
With love of country, more than love of life. 


Thou hast thy growth of blood, that gushing warm 
From patriot ms, set their spirits free— 

All who behold, shali venerate thy form, 
And bow before thy genius, Liserty. 


Here fell the hero and his brave compeers 

Who fought and died to break a people’s chain, 
Thy place is sacred to Columbia's tears, 

Wceed o’er the victims for a nation slain. 


Yet, from her starry brow a glory streams, 
Turning to gems those holy drops of grief, 

As after evening showers, the morn’s clear beams 
Show diamonds hung on grass, and flower, and leaf. 


Upright and firm, as were the patriot souls 
That from thy native spot arose to God, 
Stand thou and hold, long as our planet rolls, 
This last, high place, by Freedom's martyrs trod. 


Let thy majestic shadow walk the ground, 
Calm as the su. , and constant as his light; 
And by the moon, amid the dews be found 
The sentinel who guards it through the night. 
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And may the air around thee ever be 
To heaven-born Liberty as vital breath; 
But, like the breeze that sweeps the Upas tree, 
To Bondage and Oppression certain death ; 


A beauteous prospect spreads for thy survey: 
City, and dome, and spire look up to thee; 

The solemn forest and the mountain gray 
Stand distant to salute thy majesty. 


And ocean, in his numbers deep and strong, 
While the bright shore beneath thy ken he laves, 
Will sing to thee an everlasting song 
f freedom, with his never conquered waves. 


Rise then, and stand unshaken till the skies 
Above thee are about to pass away; 

But, when the dead around thee are to rise, 
Melt in the burning splendours of the day! 


For then will He, “* whose right it is to reign” — 
Who hath on earth a kingdom pure to save, 
Come with his angels, calling up the slain 
To freedom, and annihilate the grave. 
Hannan F. Govutp. 
Newburyport, September, 1840. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are very glad to have it in our power to renew the ac- 
quaintance with our kind friends ;—and more gratified that 
we can make good report of the articles lately sent us. We 
have not had leisure to examine all—several ong communi- 
cations are yet unread. But the following have been ap- 
proved: 

Retrospection, to which is appended an Incident. 

The Voice of Home. 

Lake George. 

To Adelia. 

Joys of Childhood. 

Lines. 

Ernestine. 

The Recognition. 

We wish we could say that there were none to reject; but 
that stern monitor duty will not allow to “lay such flattering 
unction” to the pens of our contributors. Though we can 
truly say, that there is much merit in several of those which, 
on the whole, we shall decline. 

“ The Sciote Captive” is one of this number. It is too long, 
and being founded on an event too well known to admit of 
much embellishment from fancy, it is not the kind of story 
which would do most credit to the writer’s name. We trust 
to hear from her again, and that she will not only acquiesce 
in our decision, but thank us for the kind precaution we have 
taken for her benefit. We also decline 

The Bridal Tribute to Kate. 

Ode to the Evening Star. 

Melancholy Musings, and 

The Unbidden Guest. 

As an excellent criticism on this story, and as a fair speci- 
men of its writer's style, we subjoin the following laconic 
epistle, which was appended to the MS. 

To the Reader of the foregoing Manuscript. 

The acknowledged errors of the foregoing are, Ist. mis- 
spelling of words: 2d misplacing of capitals: 3d some inaccu- 
racy in forming the phrases. 

The omissions are, Ist. omitting to place the stopping points: 
2d. omitting to make some words plain enough to be under- 
stood if set out alone. 

With these faults I should scarcely presume to offer it for 
the perusal of any person, were it not that I offer it gratui- 
tously. The reasons for leaving the manuscript unfinished, 
are founded on the resolution with which it was commenced. 

If it were worth publishing when finished, it is worth finish- 
ing to publish. If it is not worth publishing, I flatter myself 
that it is at least worth burning. With these views you 
have it. Yours, respectfully, 

Tue AvrHor. 

P. 8. I would say, that you have it to make use of as you 
best like. 


The Witch: A Tale of the Dark Ages, by a Young Lady. A 
tale cast in the German mould. It has considerable power, 
and the young and unpretending authoress should be encou- 
raged to cultivate her talent. 

Our Life is as a Shadow, and Andmar, a Story of Peru: 
by L. B., of Constantine, Michigan. We are happy to hail 
these poetical voices from the Far West. When the Muse 
of the Lake sings in numbers such as these, we shall always 
listen to her with pleasure. These pieces shall find an early 
place in our pages. 

Voice of the Plague, by J. Strong Rice. This piece is vigor- 
ous, but unequal. The following stanzas justify Mr. Rice in 
again essaying his powers in song. 


It gives me delight to lay my hand 
On the brow of a sinless child, 

It comes to my heart with a living balm, 

And feels so warm to my clammy palm, 

So strengthens my purpose and nerves my arm, 
That I wish all my victims young. 


An exquisite joy it is to me 
To dim the light of an eye, 

And it thrills my frame with ecstasy 
To see the beautiful die. 

To wreathe my brow with the vestal curls 
Of the young and artless bride. 

Unpoetical as it may appear to the votaries of the Nine 
who favour us with their effusions, we are compelled to hint 
to them that letters addressed to us unpaid are not taken 
from the office, where they are condemned, either 


To waste their sweetness on the desert air; 


or be exposed to the ungentle visitation of the regents of the 
Dead-letter department, and more than probably be 


Thrown like a noisome weed away. 
— 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


Airs of Palestine and other Poems: by John Pierpont, Boston. 
J. Monroe, & Co. 

We gave, in our last number, a poem from this work, which 
was among the best of its new articles. The “ Airs of Pales- 
tine,” and many of the other pieces have been long before the 
public, and gained for their author a high reputation among 
the poets of our land. Of the short poems, we like least those 
which have a party or political cast. We think some of these 
in their personal allusions are neither becoming to the author 
az a Christian divine, nor are they finished with the elegance 
which characterises his earlier productions. Still the work 
is a noble one, and will be very popular with the author's 
friends. 


The Man-at-Arms: or, Henry de Cerons: a Romance by G. 
P. R. James, Esq., author of Darnley, De L'Orme, King’s 
Highway, &c. &c. Harper & Brothers, New York. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

Mr. James has laid the scene of his story in the picturesque 
epoch of the League, a portion of French history as fertile in 
stirring events as eny since the days of chivalry. Indepen- 
dently of the bustle and never-lagging march of the main 
action, these volumes present a variety of picturesque inci- 
dents and vivid descrip:ions, in Mr. James’ usual graphic 
manner. In none of his works have we met with isolated 
passages of so much beauty and pathos, as many to be found in 
Henry de Cerons. We had marked several for transcription, 
but our space will allow only of the following : ; 

“It is difficult to discover from what sources spring the 
thrilling feelings of joy and delight with which to look back 
to the days of our early youth, and to the scenes in which our 
infancy was passed. It matters but little what are thesplea- 
sures to which we have addicted ourselves in after years, 
what the délights which surround us, what the enjoymenis 
heaven has cast upon our lot. Whenever the mind, either as 
a voluntary act, or from accidental associatiun, recalls the 
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period of childhood, and the things which surround it, there 
comes over us a sensation of pure and simple joy, which, at 
no period of life, do we taste again. It must be, at least in 
part, that the delights of those days were framed in innocence 
and ignorance of evil, and that He who declared that of such 
consisted the kingdom of heaven, has allotted to the babes of 
this world, in the brightness of their innocence, joys similar 
to those of the world beyond—joys that never cloy, and that 
leave behind them nothing of regret. What though some 
mortal tears will mingle with those delights; what though 
the flesh must suffer, aud the evii one will tempt; yet these 
pleasures have a zest which novelty alone cannot give, and 
an imperishable purity in their nature, which makes even 
their remembrance sweeter than the fruition of other joys, 
and which bespeaks their origin from heaven.—I love to dwell 
upon such memories, and to find likenesses for them in the 
course, the aspect, and the productions of the earth itself. I 
see the same sweetness and the same simplicity pervading the 
youth of all nature; and find in the sweet violet, the blue-eyed 
child of spring, an image of those early joys, pure, soft, and 
calm, and full of an odour that hangs upon the sense longer 
than that of any other flower.—Thus it is, I suppose, and for 
these causes, that, in looking back upon the days of my youth, 
those days were not so happy and so bright as they are to 
many people, I feel a sweet satisfaction which I knew not at 
the time ; for those hours—as one gives a diamond to a child— 
bestowed upon me a gift, the value of which I knew not till 
many a year had passed away.” 





Woman's Love, and the World’s Favour: or, the Fergussons: 
by the Hon. Edmund Phipps. Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia, 1840. 

The dialogue of this story strikes us as the best part of the 
book; it has all the vivacity and the air degage, of the po- 
lished circles in which the Hon. Edmund Phipps may be sup- 
posed to move. If there is no great depth or finish in the 
characters of the piece, they are sketched with an easy hand, 
and show the author capable of higher things. In point of 
style and manner, the volumes will be read to advantage, nor 
will the story disappoint the lovers of this kind of reading. 





Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon: by Harry Lorrecquer, 
with [Illustrations by Phiz, Nos. 1 and 2. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, 1840. 

The author of these animated pages breathes the true Hi- 
bernian spirit, and bids fair to rival in [rish scenery and cha- 
racter, what has been effected on the other side of the channel 
by the author of Pickwick, Nickleby, &c. The best compli- 
ment to the present numbers is to state the fact, that the 
sequel of the story is looked forward to with an interest in no 
respect inferior to that excited by the works of Boz, which 
come before us in the same tantalizing form—fun by instal- 
ments. 


Master Humphrey's Clock is still ticking—would that we 
could shove the hands ahead to make it go faster. It continues 
to increase in interest. 


Poems by Mary W. Hale. W. D. Ticknor, Boston. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


A collection of sweet little gems—prettily printed and done 
up. 


The Amaranth, edited by N. C. Brooks. Kay & Brother, 
Philadelphia. 

This is an annual for 1840, containing eight engravings— 
some of them of a superior order. The whole of the matter 
we believe is by Mr. Brooks, and is characterised by his 
vigorous and chaste style of composition. Among the better 
plates we do not include the portrait of Mr. B. which is not 
a good engraving or likeness. 

Jack Ashore, by the author of “ Ratlin the Reefer,” &c. Ca- 
rey & Hart, 1840. 

This is another of those jovial pictures of sea-faring life, in 

the same tone and character as Ratlin the Reefer, and a host 


of other marine productions. The subject might be supposed 
to be worn thread-bare, and yet the author of the present 
volumes has shown that there are sources of novelty for those 
who will be at the pains of opening them up. The author 
informs us in his “ Notice,” that the two principal events of 
his story are strictly founded upon fact. ‘There are many 
seamen,” says he, ‘‘and some officers still living, who can 
vouch that an event precisely similar to that described as hav- 
ing occurred on board the Glory, actually took place; and as 
to the provisions of the singular will, every one conversant 
with legal history will satisfy the dubious reader that a simi- 
lar testament was really made, and acted upon for many years, 
and ultimately set aside by a decision of the Lord Chancellor.” 
The will alluded tu, we presume to be that of the famous Mr. 
Thellerson, the Swiss banker, who left something like half a 
million of money, which was to be permitted to accumulate for 
a whole century, and then to be enjoyed by the nearest living 
heir,—“ Jack Ashore” will be a favourite with hundreds 
‘afloat ;” no cabin library, whether of steamboat or packet, 
will be without it. 


United States Military Magazine.—The September number 
contains two spirited sketches of the Battle of Bunker's Hill, 
and of the Battle of Lake Erie, with a lithographic print from 
Trumbull’s battle scene, and a coloured engraving of the 
battle of Lake Erie, taken fifteen minutes after the commence- 
ment of the action. We trust that this spirited undertaking 
will meet with the encouragement the proprietor justly merits. 


The Dial, a Magazine for. Literature, Philosophy, and Reli- 
ion, to be continued Quarterly. No. 1, July 1¢40. Weeks, 
ordan, & Co. Boston. Wiley & Putnafn, 67 Paternoster 

Row, London. 

The object of this periodical is thus pithily and laconically 
announced : 

“The Drat, as its title indicates, will endeavour to occupy 
a station on which the light may fall; which is open to the 
rising sun; and from which it may correctly report the pro- 
gress of the hour and the day.” 

In another place, we learn “ that in literature, it will strive 
to exercise a just and catholic criticism, and to recognise 
every sincere production of genius; in philosophy, it will at- 
tempt the reconciliation of the universal instincts of humanity 
with the largest conclusions of reason; and in religion, it will 
reverently seek to discover the presence of God in nature, in 
history, and in ihe soul of man.” These are lofty and impor- 
tant purposes, and if satisfactorily carried out, will not fail to 
insure for this periodical a far greater degree of attention 
than that commanded by mauy of its contemporaries. Ina 
word, we trust that the enterprising publishers will not have 
to say with Hudibras, 


*“ True as the Dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


The Christian World, edited by the Rev. T. H. Stockton, 
Philadelphia. 

The appearance of this journal, in a typographical point of 
view, does great credit to its projectors, and if the promises 
held forth for the religious information to be conveyed in its 
pages, be realized, it will not fail to obtain patronage. 





Howard Pinckney, by the author of Clinton Bradshaw, &c. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

This is the best novel Mr. Thomas has produced. It is 
spirit-stirring, and like most of our American productions, 
well crowded with incident. This is almost a fault with our 
novelists. One half the incidents in a practised hand would 
answer the purpose. The characters are well delineated and 
sustained, and the book altogether, one of the most pleasing 
novels we have ever read. Bobby Gammon and Pompey are 
our favourites, and seem to be more before the reader than the 
hero, Howard Pinckney. Aunt Agnes is a delightful old 
woman, and is a most excellent foil to Granny Gammon. 
Gordon is a superfine villain, ‘on the most approved high- 
pressure principal. 
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PLATE.—PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 








Democracy in America. Part the Second. The Social Influ- 
ence of Democracy, is the subject of this work, by M. De 
Toqueville. 

We named it, as forthcoming, in our “ Book” for July. The 
favourable opinion then expressed from the extracts we had 
seen, is fully realized. The book is full of interest and in- 
struction, the result of patient investigation, of deep thought, 
and an honest search for the truth. We hope it will be ex- 
tensively read. thoroughly studied. It will repay such study, 
for it should challenge the attention of all who take any con- 
cern in the destiny of their race. 

We have not now time to go into even a cursory description 
of the aims and principles it inculcates—we shall refer to the 
work again, and quote some of the axioms, and opinions, es- 
pecially concerning our sex, which we consider of much im- 
portance. In the mean time, we advise our friends to read 
the work. Published by the Messrs. Langleys of New York; 
a very neat edition. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 





Two Years before the Mast. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. No. 106, Family Library. 
This book is said to have been written by a person who 

spent many years of his life in the merchants’ service. It 

shows vividly the dangers that are encountered in a war with 
the elements, which, from our author's description, would 
seem to be quite enough to engross the attention of seamen 
without having their fellow man to contend with. It is an 
interesting book, whether portraying real or imaginary scenes. 
Letters and Speeches of Lord Brougham. 
Philadelphia. 

This collection contains Brougham’s celebrated Letter to 
the Queen—some would call it impudent—we think it spirited. 
Most of Brougham’s best productions are to be found here, and 
they are characterized by his usual vigour and matured judg- 
ment. It is an invaluable book, and no library would be com- 
plete without it. 


Carey & Hart, 


The inge—Stie and behind the Curtain, by Alfred Bunn. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Why did not Mr. Bunn take the advice he gives to Mr. 
Barnet, ‘“‘ Depend upon it the world cares not one cent about 
eithér of us.” True for you, Mr. Bunn—the world does not, 
but here you inflict npon them two volumes of matter entirely 
relating to your own affairs, to prove that you are a much in- 
jured individual, and McCready no player. Go to, Mr. Bunn. 
The bvok is readable, if only to show the troubles of manage- 
ment. 


Ten Thousand a Year: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

We agree with the New York Spirit of the Times, that 
this is “the story of the season.” 
after as was the former celebrated work by the same author— 
“ Diary of a Physician.” Two volumes have been published, 
and another will soon succeed them. The home scenes at 
Yatton are the most beautiful pictures of domestic felicity we 
have ever read. 


Harry Lorrecquer is published by Carey & Hart—need we 
mention more to induce people to buy ?—It is a great book. 


——— 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE, 


Fie. 1.—Robe of lilac plaid foulard—corsage, high, and fit- 
ting close to the shape. Bishop sleeves, trimmed at top with 
two ruffles. The front of the dress is ornamented with bows 
of the same silk as the rest of the dress. Bonnet of lemon 
coloured gros de Naples, with a new style of feather—See 
Puate. 

Fie, 2.—Short cloak of black velvet, lined with white satin, 
and trimmed with white fur, blue or green robe with a very 
deep flounce. Gray silk bonnet—the brim is perfectly round, 


It is as eagerly sought 


and very open, the interior is trimmed with flowers. Gray 
ostrich feathers. A white fur muff ought to accompany this 
dress. 

Fie. 3.—Hat of blae satin. The front is very small, and 
sits quite round to the face, nearly meeting under the chin, 
and the corners rounded off. A rich bunch of white feathers 
tipped with blue, droops at the left side, and small half- 
wreaths of roses are underneath the front. The dress is of 
pour de soie. Manteau of brown satin, wadded, and lined 
throughout with silk. This cloak is cut like a loose 
wrapping gown, taken in at the waist. by a band, and has 
loose sleeves cut on the straightway of the material. The 
eape is cut out of a very large half square, rounded at the 
back, and the ends falling very low in front; it is caught up 
on the shoulders with long straps, and at the back is a capu- 
chin or hood, finished at the lower corner by a silk tassel. 
The facings are of blue satin of the exact shade of the lining. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Within these few days, an interesting exhibition has closed 
in this city,—that of Mr. Pettrich the sculptor’s statue of the 
Fisher Girl. This is one of those pieces of art intelligible to 
every beholder, and which, without any action calculated to 
arouse or excite, or any ties to connect it with the higher 
sympathies of our kind, will continue to please and to interest, 
when objects of pretension, subjects connected with literary 
and historical associations, will cease to excite attention. It 
affords another proof of the truth, that there is no necessity 
for the artist to explore the more recondite paths, or attempt 
the higher regions of humanity, in search of materials to win 
sympathy, and attract admiration ; but that in the bumblest 
walks of life, in the every-day occurrences of common-place 
humanity, these materials lie ready at hand for the eye that 
can observe, and for the hand that is plastic to inform them 
with life, truth, and reality. 

We are happy to learn that “ The Fisher Girl” is gone to 
adorn the country residence of one of our much esteemed citi- 
zens. We trust that the day is arrived, when this example 
of encouragement to a worthy artist, will find many imitators, 
and that the complaint that the merely useful and material 
are absorbing the beautiful and the spiritual among us, will 
be proved to be unfounded. 


We have received a letter from Mrs. Sigourney, dated Lon- 
don, containing a valuable contribution to the Book. 


* We have been presented by our friend Russell Smith, the 
artist, with a beautiful landscape from his pencil, which like 
every thing he paints is of a superior order of beauty. We 
return him our thanks. 


A file of ‘The Monument,” has been received, from the 
editor, Mrs. Hale, and we shall preserve it for the good cause 
which it advocates. 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to read the cover for 
this month, attentively. 





CATHERWOOD’S DIORAMAS, 


No person should neglect seeing the beautiful view of Jeru- 
salem—it is splendid. 


PERKINS’ STEAM GUN. 


Be not alarmed ladies. We merely, (that is the publisher,) 
called to look at it, and a wonderful affair it is, discharging 
158 balls per minute. By an accurate calculation, if each ball 
took effect on one of our subscribers, it would take 126 1-2 
minutes to destroy them all:—but again, if it only hit a bor- 
rower, it would take a century to destroy them—their name 
is Legion. 
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